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Just the thing for February Work! 


Send only 50 cents 


WASHINGTON 
and LINCOLN 
BIRTHDAYS 


“Tt’s a Busy Bee”’ 


OU may use this packet for a double purpose—to 
teach art and history. That is the way to get your 
classes interested—they always do better work when they 
work with familiar subjects: such as Washington and 


Lincoln. 


This is the way to make better Americans. 


Imagine 


how you would use the log cabin drawings and paper 
cut-outs in teaching the early life of the young Virginian 
surveyor, George Washington, and the early home of the 
stalwart rail-splitter, Abraham Lincoln. 


Go a step farther—use the booklet ideas 
in your class—the silhouettes, five times as 
large as those above, will make good illus- 
trations for booklet covers or for cut-out 
paper posters. Notice the miniature poster 
shown here. 


There are 16 cards filled with emblems, 
cut paper ideas, borders, booklet ideas and 
program ideas. You'll have enough Wash- 
ington and Lincoln ideas to use for the next 
two years. 


Sixteen large cards (7” x 10”) and a spe- 
cial four-page folder which gives you the 
detailed instructions for putting the 16 cards 
to work in your class. 


Price, 50 cents postpaid 


Send $1.00 and you’ ll receive the above 
and the good ‘‘Easter’’ Busy Bee 


.| “Pl study 


A good 1dea for a poster | 


and get 

ready and 
then maybe 
the chance 
will come”’ 


For Sale by 'THE Scuooot Arts MAGAZINE 


Published by THe Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 


(Ohe Art Service Bureau 
will be pleased to suggest 
uses of chalks for your own 
particular work in the 
classroom. When writing, 
give your official position, 
and describe your problem 
definitely as to subject, 
grade, aim, and materials. 
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When you feature 


Advertising Art 


in the Classroom 


| es art class centers much of its effort around advertising art. 
There are always posters to be made for campaigns—healcth, 
safety, clean-up, books, thrift—and countless other drives. Local 
shops and stores, school activities, coming events—all are adver- 
tised through colorful, well-drawn posters and display devices. 

Binney & Smith Co.’s White and Colored Chalk Crayons 
provide a most effective tool for making large posters in which 
speed and large areas of vivid contrasts are the prime requisites. 

The Instructor should therefore bear in mind that his best 
medium for giving publicity to the points to be developed in a 
good lesson is chalk. On blackboard or paper, on rough cloth 
or canvas, Binney & Smith Co.’s White and Colored Chalk 
Crayons and Lecturers Colored Chalk Crayons are brilliant, re- 
sponsive, and eye-compelling. 


Samples to Art Directors and Art Supervisors 


BINNEY & SMITH Co. 


4\ East 424 Street New York, N. Y 
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In this illustration is shown the Amer- 
ican School Type Cabinet which ts rec- 
ommended for use in School Printing 
Equipments. It is of cabinet construc- 
tion, with case brackets, steel case 
slides (not wood) and legs which may 
be cut off, if desired, to adapt the cab- 
inet to the correct height for the indi- 
Print SHop oF PorTOLA JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. vidual student. 


and now it is Printing in 
the Junior High School 


In the past two years San Francisco has installed eight school printing outfits in 
her schools, most of them in the Junior High Schools. Having started with the 
installation of one school printing outfit, it is only logical to believe that educational 
benefits derived from the first outfit justified the installation of the other print shops. 

Printing is educational. As an accessory subject in the teaching of those subjects 
that have a cultural objective it is unsurpassed. 

English and its allied branches, as well as arithmetic and art, are easily coordi- 
nated with Printing. The romantic history and the parallel growth of Printing with 
civilization make it a logical subject to be taught in education. 


Hundreds of schools are installing printing 
—why not install printing in your schools? 


Write today for information concerning the proper size outfit, the educational value of the subject, the 
qualifications of the successful teacher, or any other information you may desire concerning that most 
popular subject—PRINTING. Suggestions for practical outfits for any type of school, located in any com- 
munity—country, suburban, or city—will be sent upon request. 


F. K. PHILLIPS, Manager, EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


American Type Founders Company 
300 Communipaw Avenue, JERSEY CITY, N. J. 
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IN Low-LyING compositions like those above, the 
sky interest becomes important and clouds may be 
used to advantage. The less tone used, the easier the 
effort and the more certain the result. The pencil is 
not the medium for the expression of tonal effects. 
Aim for suggestion rather than for literal or elaborate 


€ 


spon oma | 


representation. Pleasing white cloud masses formed 
by directly drawn, light gray shadows, offer the sim- 
plest sky effects. Gray clouds against the white sky 
—see the lower sketch—are useful when more dark 
in the sky is needed. Of course, a knowledge of cloud 
formation is essential. Usually a dark-toned ground 
is necessary to “support” a clouded sky. Otherwise 


the clouds are likely to appear too heavy. 


This is one of a series of pencil lessons prepared by Ernest W. Watson. 


Teachers should write for samples of Dixon’s Eldorado, 


“The Master Drawing Pencil.”? School Bureau, Pencil Dept. 135-J, Joseph Dixon Crucible Co., Jersey City, New Jersey 
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A Bradley Art Project 


ens  SPELLER = 


POTATOE PRINTS.. 
LINOLEUM PRINTS 
ESTORY Dee 
PROTECTOR ROOK 
COVERS... LININGS 
BOOK PLATES.... 
BORDERS. .MOTIFS 
BRADLEY’S CROSS SECTION PAPER is recommended for all kinds of border and surface 
BRADLEY’S TRU-TONE, TONAL, and PURATONE PAPERS can not be excelled for 
booklet linings, and other paper craft projects. 
latest thing offered to art classes for gift card, booklet and other special problems. 
BRADLEY’S TINTED CONSTRUCTION PAPER is used everywhere for book covers and 
BRADLEY’S WATER COLORS AND TEMPERA PAINTS produce the best results for pri- 
mary and upper class color work. 
best and most exacting work. 
BRADLEY has a special selected line of linoleum block prints. 


PD OPP oO Dietoee ee 
STICK PRINTS.<.- 
AER GR Nese 
| \2. BOOKLETS.. CARDS 
pattern designing. 
BRADLEY’S BUTTERFLY PAPERS with a different colored surface back and front is the 
paper cutting lessons. 
BRADLEY’S STICK PRINTING OUTFIT is complete with colors and printing sticks for the 
Send for BRADLEY’S catalogue of school materials and books. 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Boston New York Philadelphia Atlanta San Francisco 
Chicago: Thomas Charles Co. Kansas City: Hoover Bros. 
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START THEM 


There used to bea theory that “any 
old piano” was good enough for the 
beginner in music. Perhaps the 
same attitude applied to the use of 
colors by the child beginning his 
study of art. 


Today we know that beginners 
should have the finest—that in 
literature, music or in art the 
foundation is by far the most 
important part of the whole struc- 
ture of education. . 


When you supply a school child 


RIGHT - - 


with Devoe School Colors you 
know you are starting his color 
training properly—that you are 
giving him the best colors obtain- 
able to work with. 


You will find it helpful, also, to 
capitalize on the fact that Devoe 
supplies materials to many of the 
world’s finest artists. Children are 
both impressed and inspired by the 


tools they are using. 


IDJON AONE Soke IRA ONOIEI BR) ClOk. TENKG, 
T Westa7thiot, 


New York City 


DEVOE School Colors 
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PRISMEX 


Prismex 


School 


Colors: 


A New Name for High Quality Water 
Colors, Crayons, Poster Colors and Papers 


Water Colors - Crayons - Poster Colors 


1 PRISMEX | 
WATER COLORS 
Hard Cakes available in 4 
colors. 

Semi1-Moist available in 16 
colors. 


ye PRISMEX 
WATER COLORS in 
TUBES. An assortment 


of 24 colors. 


3 PRISMEX 
POSTER COLORS 


An assortment of 20 colors. 


PRISMEX 
WAX CRAYONS 


An assortment of 16 colors. 


5 PRISMEX HARD- 
PRESSED CRAYONS 


An assortment of 8 colors. 


6 PRISMEX OIL 
COLORS in TUBES 


An assortment of 36 colors. 


PRISMEX 
COLORED CHALKS 


An assortment of 24 colors. 


S PRISMEX SQUARES 
Sticks of chalk 3 inches 
long by ¥% inch square. 

An assortment of 8 colors. 


9 PRISMEX 
PASTEL CRAYONS 


An assortment of 20 colors. 


PRISMEX 


A few comments ~. 


‘‘Prismex Water Colors are best for school use because of their true colors.” 
(Superintendent of Schools, Lowa.) 


‘*Prismex Water Colors are even better than the kind I thought were best. 


I am requesting the pupils to use nothing else—and I am recommending to ~ 


our merchants that they buy Prismex Water Colors exclusively.” (Super- 
visor of Art, Indiana.) 


‘““We have been using Prismex Water Colors and we find the pupils happy 
in their work, and the teachers gratified with the results.” (County Super- 
intendent of Schools, Wyoming.) 


Write for your sample box of Prismex Water Colors 
and the New School Buyers Guide with Prices 


THE PRANG COMPANY 
2001 Calumet Avenue, Chicago 36 W. 24th Street, New York 
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The International Art Congress PRAGUE, 1928 


By way of the Mediterranean 
Party conducted by AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 


Can you imagine a more delightful approach to the International Art Congress at Prague 
than the one here outlined? If you have never been through the Mediterranean and seen 
with your own eyes its sapphire blue waters and the dreamlike towns nestled along its 
shores, here is your opportunity. A trip to Europe without including Italy, the world’s vast 
storehouse of art, would be forever regretted. 


This 70-day Tour 


planned especially for those interested in art, sailing June 30th includes: 

Naples, Capri, Sorrento, Amalfi, Pompeii, Rome, Florence, Venice, Milan, Interlaken, 
Lucern, Munich, Prague, Dresden, Nuremberg, Rothenberg, Wiesbaden, The Rhine to 
Cologne, Amsterdam, Brussels, Paris, London. 


Automobile and carriage trips, admissions to museums, galleries and other points of 
interest included. 


Photo by Bachrach 


Mr. Rose is a past President of the Eastern Arts Association, a Master Craftsman of the 
Boston Society of Arts and Crafts, a member of the American Federation of Arts and the Address: 
Providence Art Club; author of ‘“‘Copper Work” and joint author of “Jewelry Making and 
Design.’”’ He has covered the ground included in this itinerary on two different tours and AUGUSTUS F. ROSE 
is well qualified to interpret the vast treasures in art to be found in the various countries 
visited. 


30 President Avenue 
Send for booklet giving full particulars and itinerary in detail Providence, R. I. 


———- PRAGUE 1928=— 


Travel with us and earn COLLEGE CREDIT at Senior Teachers College, Western Reserve 
University, and other institutions. 


Courses: 


Dr. Henry Turner Bailey I Elements of Mr. Otto F. Ege V The Handicrafts, Their 
Beauty; II Renaissance Architecture, Its Evolution and Art; VI Modern Art Edu- 


Origins and Development, and the Modern cation: The International Art Congress 
Reaction. Interpreted. 

Prof. Arthur B. Clark III The History of Mr. Vesper L. George VII Interior Dec- 
Painting (Pre-modern periods); IV The oration, Furnishings and Murals. 


Modern Movements in Painting. 


Visit, besides the great art centers, Chartres (private organ recital in the Cathedral), Rouen, 
Amiens, Bruges, Ghent, The Rhine, Hildesheim, Marken, the Shakespeare Country. Folk cos- 
tumes and dancing at Brno. In Ending B, Ravenna and Pisa. In Ending C, Budapest, Buch- 
arest, Constantinople, Athens (three days), Avignon with auto circuit through old Provence. 


(Separate sailing to the Mediterranean under Mr. Augustus F. Rose) 
Send for detatled program 


Photo by Bachrach 447-S Park Square Bldg. INTERCOLLEGIATE TOURS Boston, Massachusetts 


Chalk Talks for the EACH ST 


by CuHarvLes FREDERICK WHITNEY 


“IDR and the child draws with you. Talk and you talk 
alone.”’ ““You never saw a disorderly classroom when the 
teacher was at the board, drawing.” 


A valuable book for Art teachers to use in their own work 
fh vue A be | uit and to place in the hands of grade teachers who hesitate to use 
mh Drawing through fancied lack of ability to do presentable work. 


= : : : 
| | | In this book are given ways of using Drawing to the 
= allh, NZ = child’s advantage in every conceivable subject. 


Every Art Department desires to correlate School Art 
with all other subjects. Mr. Whitney has provided a useful: 
ally in, this cause. 


39 Plates 814 x 12% Inches 
_ cee celle ip hee eae Accompanied by a manual full of helpful suggestions. 
| socio irae ene Set, postpaid $1.75 


the length of tbe shalk Here & mick of ordinary soft bisekboard 


mtrake, ewing to left or nght for 


solr aa PRACTICAL DRAWING COMPANY 
P.O. Box 2341, Dallas, Tex. 1512 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Summer Schools. The first of the summer school announcements for 1928 appears 

in this January issue. Readers have learned to depend upon THE Scuoo.t Arts MAGazInE 

for summer school information. The best schools are advertised here. Watch the ad- 
vertising pages from now on. 
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ANNOUNCING 
REVISED ITINERARY OF 


The Art Pilgrimage to Europe 


INTERNATIONAL ART CONGRESS 


PRAGUE 1928 


with 
LORADO TAFT 


Special Lecturer 


Co-operating with Mr. Taft will be the following: 
H. H. Powers, Prof. Ellsworth Woodward, Alfred 
G. Pelikan, J. C. Boudreau, C: V> Kirbyaeane 


others. 


Sail New York June 30 - Return Aug. 31 
Itinerary: Plymouth, Exeter, Salisbury, Stonehenge, 
London, Paris, Brussels, Antwerp, The Hague, Amster- 
dam, Cologne, Berlin, Prague, Dresden, Vienna, Munich, 
Nuremberg, Lucerne, Interlaken, The Jungfrau, Mont- 
reux, Geneva (and the Lake), Paris, Boulogne. 


PRICE $630 Optional return through Italy $70 extra 


Optional return through Italy (including Rome) $140 Extra 
Send for Booklet 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
25 BOYD ST., NEWTON : 


TRADE MARK REGISTERED 


“UNIQU ” THIN LEAD 
Colored Wooden Pencil— 
has the best and most usable 
thinnest lead of utmost 


12 


| Colors 


strength and durability. $7.00 
Can be sharpened in a pencil Ter 
sharpener to a needlepoint. per dozen 


lake fine lines in color 


for 
figuring 
checking 
undetscoring 
blueprints 
charting, étc. 
The 12 colors en- 
able executives 


to have their 
own symbol. 


No. 
Blue , 1206 


Orange 1214 
Red ,1207 


White .1215 


Ve 


Green 1208 


Yellow 1209 Pink. .1217 
Purple 1210 Lt.Green 1218 
Brown 1212 Maroon 1219 


At all dealers, or write direct 


AMERICAN LEAD PENCIL CO., 214 Fifth Ave., NewYork 
Sample of UNIQUE (any colc>) and VENUS (any degree) sent on request 


- MASSACHUSETTS 


Winsor & Newton’s 
Colours and Artists’ 
Materials, Famous For 
Nearly 100 Years. The 
Kind The Masters Use! 


iy EW ILLUSTRATED 
FOLDERS 


"Write for the ones wanted 


GN, Null 
VARIN if 


iy 

No. 1—Artists’ Studies, suitable as studies for 
Oil, Water Colour, China or Pastel painting; 
or as pictures for framing. 

No. 2—Studio Oil Colours, Oils, Varnishes; 
Artists’ Canvas, etc. 

No. 3—Sketch Boxes, Easels, Palettes and 
Stretcher Pieces. 

No. 4—Aerograph Colours; Sketching Boards; 
Illustration and Fashion-Plate Boards. 

No. 5—Water Colours— Cakes, Pans and 
Tubes. Colour Boxes, fitted and not fitted. 

No. 6—Poster Colours —29 colours at 10c. 
each. 2” Tubes, for Students and Schools. 
Red Sable Brushes from 15c. to 40c. each. 


Ask Your Dealer for ‘Winsor &F Newton’s” 
Sent Direct, if he cannot supply 


\VINSOR © NEWTON 


INCORPORATED 
Everything for the Artist 


$31 East 17“St. NEw YORK 
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A lappy New Wear 
Oe asG year ago on this page we told about some 


of the plans for the magazine which should 
M4 AX ye make 1927 a real happy year. Our fondest 

dreams have come true. THE ScnHoot Arts 
RAO MaGazZINnE has had the best year ever .. 
more readers than ever...more enthusiasm for art 
education everywhere. 


Some really wonderful issues of THE ScHooL ArTs 
MacGazINE were published in 1927. Do you recall the 
Orient Number with its color pages in April? The beau- 
tiful Color Number in October? The unique Indian 
Number in November? 


One would think the pinnacle of excellence had been 
reached. Not so! ‘There are more things in heaven and 
earth, Horatio, than are dreamt of ...”! Some of them 
will appear in THE ScHoot Arts MaGazin_E during 1928. 


There will be more color inserts, illustrating color 
harmonies, color in design, color applications. 

There will be more reference material... notices of 
new books on art education, handicrafts, etc. 


New contributors will appear bringing results of 
their experience in many fields of active work. 

And finally, toward the end of the year we may ex- 
pect great things from our editor, Pedro J. Lemos, upon 
his returnjfrom Europe with a portfolio full of sketches 


from the Old World. 


So, with enthusiastic expectation THE ScHoo.t Arts 
MaGAZINE wishes you 


A Happy New Year 


The -School-Arts -Magazine 


NW Otro V LL 
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Art Parallels Language as a Means of Expression 


GRACE P. LOPEZ DIAZ 
Chicago, Illinois 


RT is found to be of such vital im- 

portance in general education that 
it is no longer looked upon as a special 
subject by the leading educators; instead 
it is being placed on a parallel with other 
subjects taught in the schools, because 
of its value in preparing children for the 
varied professions, and vocations, and 
for life in general. 

Art is one means of expression while 
language is another. Some acquaintance 
with both furnishes a valuable basis for 
various life pursuits. To be able to ex- 
press some idea through two or more 
mediums of art may be as advantageous 
to the doer as to express a thought in 
two or more languages. Or, to know 
something of different styles in one 
medium may be as much to his advan- 
tage as to have familiarity with different 
literary styles in his own tongue. 

However that may be, language has 
long held its place in the school while 
art is just arriving. It has always been 
said that greater appreciation comes 
where greater effort has been expended. 
If art is to receive a reaction of appre- 
ciation in accordance with her efforts in 
getting to the front, then it may be 
worth while. On the other hand, it may 
be that the appreciation for language 
study came about earlier through great- 
er effort expended in learning how to 
express with exactness and how to 


interpret the written pages of others. 
Thus it may be that so much of pictorial 
expression has required such little effort 
generally for the observer to interpret it, 
that it failed to awaken a general appre- 
ciation as language interpretation did. 

At the time when the art world was 
crying out almost in desperation for 
“Art for Art’s sake,” there was a great 
stand of opposition from people in gener- 
al, because they complained they did not 
have time in the public school curricu- 
lum to train artists. 

This opposition however grew out of 
a lack of understanding of the real needs 
for art. If we parallel the study of art 
needs with that of language needs we 
may clear up some of this misunder- 
standing. 

We have never taken the stand nor 
held the idea that all students of lan- 
guage shall finally develop into literary 
persons. We know better; more, we 
know that the common everyday needs 
for good clear ways of expressing our- 
selves and of being able to understand ~ 
what others have written, furnish suffi- 
cient excuse for demanding a certain 
amount of language efficiency from 
every student. Also, we know that in the 
business world, the wage scale often 
varies in direct ratio with the employee’s 
skill in saying what he wishes and in 
making himself clearly understood. Of 
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the students in any language course 
only a very, very small per cent shall 
ever exhibit enough higher talent or 
attain creative genius enough to become 
poets, novelists or dramatists, but we do 
know that a very high per cent of them 
shall be called upon daily, throughout 
their lives, to understand and to produce 
such common necessities as letters, tele- 
grams, announcements, advertisements, 
editorials, newspaper articles and so on. 
So to meet these everyday needs which 
come into the lives of everybody we 
demand language study of students 
whom we know in reason shall never 
develop into literary persons. 

The same may be said of art. We do 
not expect that all students of art shall 
become great painters, designers or 
sculptors. We do know, however, that 
pictorial art is a quick way of adver- 
tising our goods, for example; that an 
illustration in poster form may call 
attention more rapidly than the written 
announcement; that it may be more far- 
reaching in its results than a written 
statement, for it admits of interpreta- 
tion by the reader and by people who 
do not have the reading habit. Mr. 
Walter Sargent calls attention to the 
advantage of pictorial art as used to 
obtain speedy and widespread results 
during the late war.t We know that 
many such things as pictorial fashions, 
for example, admit of interpretation and 
understanding by the garment maker or 
user; while if such a thing were denied 
this pictorial way, and we were obliged 
to depend upon language descriptions 
in making garments, there would be 
great confusion and variation in inter- 
pretations and there would be great 
waste of time which a glance at a picture 


DIAZ 


would eliminate. Besides, there are cer- 
tain features which may be brought out 
in a picture, that are entirely beyond the 
power of language description. Working 
drawings are essential in the occupations 
of thousands of skilled mechanics em- 
ployed in factories all over the country, 
because drawings are the clearest, quick- 
est, and most satisfactory way of con- 
veying the ideas which are to be ex- 
plained to the workers. In descriptive 
drawing as used in botany, zoology, 
pharmacy, chemistry, medicine and 
many other such studies, we have fur- 
ther proofs of the inefficiency of descrip- 
tions and explanations, and of the 
absolute necessity of drawings in order 
to carry the correct ideas. Going into 
such special work as architecture, me- 
chanical or civil engineering, electrical 
engineering, landscape-gardening, map- 
making, interior decoration, costuming, 
motion picture work, theatrical pro- 
ducing, window decorating, sign light- 
ing and many similar occupations, 
there is an absolute necessity for a 
knowledge of drawing and use of color 
effects. Other examples might be added, 
but this seems sufficient to call atten- 
tion to the necessity for art which sub- 
ordinates and co-ordinates the fine arts 
of drawing, painting, design, and sculp- 
ture. In fact pictorial expression and 
interpretation are absolutely essential 
in the daily routine of modern civiliza- 
tion, for the brevity, emphasis and con- 
venience of it make it a growing com- 
modity; and the commercial world 
places a value upon it in accordance 
with the amount of skill, technique or 
creative genius exhibited in it. 
Manufacturers, commercial leaders 
and get-rich-quick boomers know the 


1Survey of Art,’’ U.S. Bulletin No. 43, 1918, Interior Department, Washington, D. C. 
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STUDENTS RUTGERS UNIVERSITY LINOLEUM BLOCK POSTER 


A POSTER CUT IN LINOLEUM AND PRINTED IN SEVERAL COLORS BY THE STUDENTS OF ART IN THE 
RUTGERS UNIVERSITY SUMMER SESSION. MARGUERITE B. TIFFANY, INSTRUCTOR OF ART, ARTHUR 
PERRY, INSTRUCTOR OF PRINTING 


The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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value of art in all its bigness as a business 
asset. People are goaded into strenuous 
business activities because of their love 
for beauty. They strive for beautiful 
clothes, jewelry and decorative things for 
themselves, for fine automobiles, mag- 
nificent homes, beautiful interiors, fine 
furniture, gardens and surroundings of 
beauty, for farms, parks, museums, pub- 
lic buildings, town and country sites 
which please their sense of art. People 
pay for art in all of these things. Supe- 
rior design, beauty in workmanship and 
color, refined materials in all—every- 
where, art is what is wanted. So, to be 
able to recognize and to produce things 
artistic we need training. 

The word ‘‘talent”’ has played a big 
part in the history of art. In the past it 
was thought unwise to press art studies 
upon the student, that instead we should 
wait for “‘talent’’ to express itself all 
undisturbed. Today we believe in skill 
and we know that skill may be highly 
developed in a great majority of cases 
if the child is set to work systematically. 
Writing and printing may be said to be 
pictorial representations of language in 
terms of the written or printed alphabet. 
All normal children learn to make these 
two sets of language symbols along with 
number symbols and we learn to expect 
it as an everyday occurrence. Teachers 
might present the same number of other 
simple line drawings to students, and 
after spending the same amount of time 
and energy upon them observe the same 
skill in making them. 

The common, everyday needs for skill 
and appreciation in drawing, painting, 
design and construction, may be con- 
quered with the same percentage of good 
results, as the common needs for skill in 
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the use and interpretation of language 
have been done. 

When we meet higher talent we bow 
to the superiority of it in the art world, 
and in the field of letters alike, for these 
are rare endowments, but the possessors 
of such rare gifts are none the less able 
persons, because of their early training 
in fundamentals. 

Art as a recorder of antiquity even 
precedes written language. From an- 
cient times, before men learned to tabu- — 
late history or to record events in songs 
or legends, we find many fragments and 
relics of art. These remains tell us in 
undoubted terms many things about the 
religion, warfare, amusements, customs 
and racial standing of these ancient — 
people. 

Going back farther into history than 
the crudest of language symbols carry 
us, we find many remains of specimens 
of drawing, design, color and construc- 
tion. From these examples of artistic 
expressions, we are able to make many 
definite conclusions concerning these 
ancient races. 

Europe is rich in discoveries of rem- 
nants of her ancient people. England, 
France, Spain, in fact all of Southern 
Europe and regions lying about the 
Mediterranean, have brought to light 
specimens of art of great antiquity; some 
so ancient that the animals pictured in 
them had disappeared from those regions 
centuries before man was ever known to 
record history. Of the New World, 
Daniel Wilson, D. D., archeologist and 
author of ‘Prehistoric Man,’ says in 
the preface of this book, ‘‘The Western 
Hemisphere is only now beginning to 
be historical, yet it proves to have been 
the theater of human life and of many 


2““Prehistoric Man,’”’ Daniel Wilson, D.D., The Macmillan Co., London. 
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revolutions of nations through centuries 
reaching back toward an antiquity as 
vague as that which les behind Europe’s 
historic dawn.” 

In the Caribbean region there are 
many recent discoveries of specimens of 
art, the antiquity of which is not yet 
determined. Since I am familiar with 
some of these heretofore undescribed 
relics of ancient races of that region, I 
Shall describe a few here to illustrate 
how art is telling us certain definite 
things where there exists no written 
records. 

Mona Island, which lies in the Mona 
Passage between the Atlantic and Carib- 
bean Sea, is a small island of volcanic 
formation. Here during its formation 
great pockets of gases gushed the molten 
lava upward while parts of it hardened, 
leaving great porous openings and nu- 
merous lava-walled caves. 

Workmen, in excavating fertilizer 
from these caves have found many 
interesting relics which indicate that 
they were once inhabited by mankind. 
Sculptured forms of four-footed animals 
having six toes on each foot are frequent 
among these curiosities which they have 
found. I recall one of these animals 
sculptured, about five inches long and 
two and a-half inches high, in a position 
reclining on its abdomen; the head is 
blocked out simply with very little 
shapeliness about the neck; the flat- 
tened face has the features drawn in 
outline and they bear some resemblance 
to human features. This curiously sculp- 
tured six-toed animal is made in finely 
polished white stone, agate-like in ap- 
pearance. These workmen described 
things found in one cave which they 
said they believed might have been a 
place of worship for they had found fif- 
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teen small modeled human heads, about 
four inches from ear to ear, which had 
been made of red clay and baked very 
hard. These were found in various 
crevices along one wall of the cave 
as if it were a shrine. They put these 
aside to bring back to Porto Rico to 
place them in one of the museums 
there, but one of the workmen arose 
very early the morning after the dis- 
covery and broke all of the little clay 
heads into pieces, for he said he had a 
dream that inside of one of them he 
would find gold. I secured from one of 
the workmen a very queer little image 
which he had found. This is in a yellow- 
ish clay and is glazed. This is perhaps a 
sort of idol. It stands up vase-like about 
five inches high. The base is somewhat 
cylindrical in shape and there are two 
hollow necks, each with a ring or joint at 
the middle where they are slightly bent. 
On these two necks rests the head which 
is hollow and it has a hole in the top of 
it. The hair and oriental looking fea- 
tures are done in conventional line 
drawing. 

aWelarrisy Dy De PhDs President 
of the Polytechnic Institute at San 
German, Porto Rico, has in his collec- 
tion of historical specimens two great 
‘“‘stone collars’? which were found on 
that island. They call them “stone 
collars”? because of their slight resem- 
blance to the modern collar of our draft 
horse, perhaps. These are huge, heavy, | 
gray stone continuous ellipsoidal objects 
with designs carved upon the surface, 
which is well polished. They meas- 
ure about two feet along the greater 
diameter. 

In the museum of San Juan and 
scattered about among art collectors 
of Porto Rico there are many interesting 
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relics of ancient civilization of the 
Caribbean region. 

What I have related here has been 
merely to illustrate by example that art 
furnishes the only record which we have 
of certain former civilizations. Natur- 
ally, after more time and study have 
been devoted to this kind of research 
work certain definite historical data, 
now unknown, may be revealed. 

Going farther with the discussion of 
how art is a recorder of history I shall 
say more. Even after written language 
had become a means of expression, cen- 
turies of time passed while men tabu- 


lated inscriptions and records with such 
crude instruments that graphic word 
descriptions were not attempted. Be- 
sides, had it been possible, no description 
of an implement, for example, could be 
so satisfactory in delineating the charac- 
ter of ancient man, as to see and hold in 
one’s hands that instrument itself. Had 
the world today been given only a 
language description of the Egyptian 
Sphinx and the Pyramids, we might have 
doubted that such things existed, just 
as we doubt the accuracy of many his- 
torical legends, but the creations which 
art has left in stone cannot be doubted. 
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Advertising Principles for Commercial Art 


STANLEY G. BRENEISER . 
Director of Art, Santa Maria, California 


DVERTISING design is the name 

that applies to the art of arranging 
or composing forms within certain areas 
for the purpose of attracting attention, 
giving a message and selling a product. 

Practically every advertisement, no 
matter what kind, contains some letter- 
ing or printed matter besides the pic- 
torial portion. This must, necessarily, 
be taken into account in composing the 
design in almost every case. According 
to statisticians on the subject, however, 
ninety per cent of the value of the ap- 
peal in the advertisement lies in. the 
picture or design portion. It is chiefly 
with this portion that we have to deal. 

In every student’s or worker’s experi- 
ence, simplicity in advertising design 
is the fact that really counts. In com- 
posing the actual design for an ad- 
vertisement the subject matter must 
necessarily receive the first considera- 
tion. Realizing this fact, what is the 
subject matter? 

There are two classes, speaking from 
the mental viewpoint, those having posi- 
tive and those having negative ‘“‘pic- 
turization.”’ Positive illustrations are 
those that give the story or suggestive 
idea by showing the good results re- 
ceived from the use of some food product 
or other article of merchandise; or a 
story illustration that gives the sugges- 
tive use or results of use from a certain 
commodity. For general application 
this is the best form of advertisement. 

Negative illustrations are those that 
show disaster, inconvenience, or the 


missing of something good by not using, 
having or purchasing the advertised 
article. 

Considering these classes of appeal 
in advertising, the subject matter can 
from the wisest viewpoint of pictorial 
divisions be classified somewhat as 
follows: first, story telling pictures, 
realistic or decorative; second, photo- 
graphic, includes technical illustrations; 
third, humorous; fourth, decorative, 
abstract, imaginative or suggestive. 

Story-telling advertisements are used 
to a great extent to advertise articles 
or products that appeal mostly to the 
physical senses. Story-telling ‘‘ads”’ 
are useful in this field, as they require 
very little thought on the part of the 
observer. He sees the picture; it gives 
the message, usually by evident sugges- 
tion. If the idea portrayed is clear, 
direct, or simple, while the technique of 
rendition is likewise careful but not 
‘“labored-looking,”’ the results are cer- 
tain to be good. Sales then run high. 
This type of advertising is used perhaps 
more than any other and on this account 
needs great study and understanding on 
the part of the student and worker. 

Story-telling illustrations are of vari- 
ous types also, and include realistic 
scenes and groups, suggestive thought 
ads in which often a hint of humor is 
discernible (quite a valuable asset), 
poetic or imaginative yet graphic ideas, 
bringing out by literary suggestion a 
realistic fact. 

In the ‘Schilling’? spice advertise- 
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ment we have an example of a suggested 
thought picture. The first fundamental 
law back of this idea is mental. It is an 
idea. This is what counts for most in the 
success of an advertisement. No matter 
how perfectly a pictorial representation 
is carried out, if it has no real idea 
back of it, that is behind the superficial 
beauty of the surface, it would be worth- 
less as an advertisement. 

This idea must be of such character 
that when graphically represented in an 
advertisement, poster or sign it leaves 
the observer with a mental picture which 
holds over in his consciousness. ‘This 
faculty of the mind to receive pictorial 
messages and hold them in thought 
as good, bad or indifferent, makes the 
responsibility of designing and execut- 
ing advertisements and posters very 
important. 

The next consideration, after an idea 
has been firmly stated or settled upon, 
is the deciding of a basic form of con- 
struction in the layout. In this case, as 
in many, the decision was made with the 
idea to carry it out perfectly. The form 
decided upon was a reverse ‘‘S”’ curve 
which leads the thought from the let- 
tered slogan gradually up past boxes of 
the advertised products to the trade 
name. This is a splendid example to 
show the truthful carrying out of the 
mental process in a graphic and practical 
manner. 

The thought is finally centered on the 
trade name in such a way (association 
of pleasant ideas) that it will not be 
easily forgotten and the reason for re- 
membering the name is built on definite 
plans. 

In the construction or layout of the 
advertisement it is also clearly seen that 
other elements of design have entered 
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into its make-up. Emphasis whichis also 
a vital physical factor is shown clearly 
in our illustration of the principle of 
repetition—in the forms of the boxes‘and 
the names of the spices easily seen on the 
sides of the cans—all leading up to the 
center of interest or the climax, the cake 
and the trade name. The educated and 
unread alike are reached through such 
simplicity of the presentation of facts 
and the beauty of simple, emphatic 
design. 

The second type of illustrative adver- 
tising is classified as photographic and of 
course needs no explanation. The third 
type is the humorous and is used quite 


-extensively in advertising articles that 


are enjoyed chiefly by children. Such 
things as cereals, syrups, candies and 
coveralls are often presented in an ap- 
pealing manner, using the humorous or 
cartoon idea. This type of advertising 
should seldom if ever be used to adver- 
tise products of a more serious make-up. 

The fourth type of advertising, which 
includes decorative rendering, abstract 
subject matter, imaginative or sugges- 
tive, covers a wide field of selection and 
is one of the types used to the greatest 
advantage at the present time. It is this 
class or type that we need to study care- 
fully to appreciate its full value. 

In the planning of an advertisement 
the subject matter of which is either of 
high cash value, a refined article, a deli- 
cate product or one that bespeaks lux- 


—ury, the very simple illustrative design 


or pictorial representation is not suit- 
able, as the idea of the product is not 
sufficiently emphasized. For this type 
of article the detailed design, or one in- 
volving more complicated composition 
is far better and more appealing, pro- 
ducing better results and greater sales. 
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AN ADVERTISING ART PUBLICITY POSTER WITH A THOUGHT PICTURE, A FUNDAMENTAL LAW NECESSARY 
TO SUCCESSFUL ADVERTISING AS EMPHASIZED IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE BY STANLEY G. 
BRENEISER 


The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
eagial 


SEVERAL PATTERNS FOR SURFACE TEXTURE BASSETT 


STIPPLE, LINE AND PATTERN BACKGROUNDS OR SURFACE TEXTURE ON PEN DRAWINGS OR LINE 
ENGRAVINGS ARE VERY OFTEN PLACED UPON THE DRAWING BY THE ARTIST OR UPON THE ENGRAVING 
BY THE ENGRAVER WITH A MECHANICAL DEVICE KNOWN AS A SHADING MACHINE. THIS IS COMPOSED 
OF A TRANSPARENT GELATIN FILM WITH A RELIEF PATTERNED SURFACE WHICH IS INKED FOR TRANS- 
FERRING THE PATTERN TO THE PAPER. THE ABOVE SHOWS SEVERAL SHADING MACHINE PATTERNS 
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A DECORATIVE PEN RENDERING FOR THEATRICAL NEWSPAPER PUBLICITY BY FRANK A. DUINO. PEN 
AND INK ENGRAVINGS HAVE GREATER HARMONY WITH TYPE THAN OTHER MEDIUMS AND IS RETURNING 
AGAIN TO ITS FORMER POPULARITY 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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Historical and Artistic Book Decoration 


JULIA W. WOLFE 
New York City 


HE art of binding really grew out of 

that of writing, for the first forms 
of writing on rolls, skins, and the Egyp- 
tian papyri were accompanied by equally 
crude attempts at binding, by sewing dif- 
ferent leaves of these materials together 
for a covering. 

The gradual rise and development of 
the process is best studied by reference 
to the documents of the ancients, who 
invariably adapted some protection for 
their manuscripts and writings. We 
must seek for early examples in the 
Tamil manuscripts and those of Japan, 
which, written on narrow strips of palm- 
leaf, were bound together with flat pieces 
of wood. Constructive ingenuity is 
manifest, but decorative skill is wanting, 
in these as in other far-distant attempts 
at the binder’s art. When we consider 
the remoteness of the period it is a sur- 
prise that so high a standard of excel- 
lence was forthcoming. Gradual progress 
is seen in the methods employed, when 
the substitution of square books for the 
roll, or “‘papyri,’”’ called forth further 
ingenuity, and when leather cases were 
made to wrap round the Greek and 
Roman wand tablets. In most of these 
instances, durability was more consid- 
ered than design, but the intercourse 
gradually springing up between Eastern 
and Western Europe had its influence 
also upon ornament, and so we find the 
Byzantine style affecting the binder’s 
art. Wooden boards, covered with metal 
or copper gilt, formed a favorite mode of 
binding in the sixth century, and prog- 
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ress was now quickly made toward yet 
richer decoration. The famous ‘‘Opus 
Anglicanum”’ style on gold embroidery 
exercised an influence on early art work; 
the abbeys and convents of the tenth 
century were busied in its production, 
and Queen Mathilda herself encouraged 
and developed the taste. The Anglo- 
Saxon era was memorable for its love of 
ornamental design, especially in needle- 


_work, specimens of which are to be found 


in museums. 

The growing art gained much encour- 
agement from the churches, and their 
books were given lavish settings and the 
choral books received their share of 
decoration. The duty of the sacrist was 
to bind and clasp such books. 

In the disturbed period following the 
Norman invasion, we cannot fix on any 
representative epoch of art binding; we 
must look to the gradual work and ex- 
tension of the monasteries in the twelfth 
and thirteenth centuries for definite 
aims. The Benedictines, whose services 
to monastic literature are especially 
famous, had founded the great religious 
houses of Ely, Cambridge, etc., where- 
with the work of the scriptorium or 
writing room has long been connected. 
The patient labor of the scribe, the 
illuminator, and the binder produced 
those treasures which are now collected 
in the vast libraries of England. 

The monastic binders borrowed from 
the ornaments of the printer many deco- 
rative elements, such as the tail-pieces, 
flowered borders and headings of those 


STUDENTS UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON WOOD BLOCK ILLUSTRATIONS 


FOUR PAGES OF FOUR AND TWENTY WOOD BLOCKS ILLUSTRATING MOTHER GOOSE RHYMES. FROM 
THE ‘““CHAPBOOK,”’ EDITED BY GLENN HUGHES AND ISSUED BY THE STUDENTS OF THE UNIVERSITY OF 
WASHINGTON 
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most noted typographers, the Alduses, 
and the printer’s ‘‘device’’ was occa- 
sionally reproduced on the book cover. 
Again the abbey garden afforded ex- 
amples of ornament in the plants and 
flowers there cultivated; their graceful 
outlines would be copied or convention- 
alized for decorative design, as we know 
they formed many a charming feature 
in the sculptured work of the churches 
and cathedrals. We can thus trace 
the adaptation of plant ornaments on 
the bound volume of the medizval, and 
still later, of the Elizabethan period. 
Thus was the art begun and advanced, 
to be perfected by other means and 
methods. 
covered with leather or pig-skin were 
used; these were often stamped with 
elegant devices, and clasps with orna- 
mental chasing and silver plating began 
to be used. For special volumes, carved 
ivory and enamel enriched the covers, 
and bas-reliefs of Scripture scenes were 
introduced. The binding art now 
assumed definite ornaments and leading 
forms, aided by history and religion; the 
one supplying varieties of design from 
distant countries, the other fostering 
those symbolistic types and attributes 
which it specially inculeated. During 
the Crusades, examples of ornament 
brought from the East influenced all 
English art and impressed upon their 
native work new brilliancy of material 
and hue. The minute division of labor, 
and the employment of varied sub- 
stances, indicate another stage in the 
binder’s art. A single cover was the 
work of many artists, belonging to differ- 
ent schools; and the painter, goldsmith, 
and lapidary were severally engaged 
with their individual labor, which re- 
sulted in that combination of charming 


For some time oaken boards - 


ornament which is common in medizeva 
handicrafts. 

By degrees, many ornaments were 
developed as gilding the leather, a- pro- 
cess brought into vogue by the encour- 
agement of the great Italian families. 
The extension of trade and navigation 
introduced a greater demand. Venice 
was rising to be mistress of art and com- 
merce; her merchants returned with 
wares and novelties from distant parts 
of the globe. Nuremburg and other 
centers of industries gave a vigorous 
impulse to all the allied manufactures. 
The great and wealthy patronized the 
arts, and books were specially illumi- 
nated, bound,and adorned for public and 
private use. Guilds flourished at Ant- 
werp, Ghent, and Bruges, and in many 
German and Italian towns; a wholesome 
rivalry in all work began. 

The sixteenth century was the Augus- 
tan age of binding, and many events 
had prepared the way for this, the 
brightest period of its existence. Archi- 
tecture, painting and sculpture were 
all influenced by the Renaissance, 


though the influence was feit earlier or 


later in different countries. 

The seventeenth century witnessed a 
change in book-ornamentation. As 
works were more and more diffused, 
bookbinders abounded; those worthy of 
the name of artists became fewer, and 
the patterns grew devoid of style. The 
designs of former periods were mixed up 
with those of contemporary work; over- 
abundance and affectation of ornament 
took the place of simple and elegant 
patterns. Still there were rare editions, 
as some of the ‘‘Elzevirs,’’ whose bind- 
ings were decorative and choice. The 
covers of these silver-clasped and em- 
bossed volumes would be enriched with 
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chased or perforated silver. Some Span- 
ish bindings were also of much beauty, 
enhanced by a setting of tortoise-shell, 
enamel, or other material. Inlaid varie- 
gated leathers in black morocco were in 
vogue; also olive and citron color of the 
same material. Rich decorations were 
bestowed on ordinary books, as alma- 
nacs and journals; and _ occasionally 
paper bindings of colored and variegated 
patterns were introduced. 

Today we see the artistic adaptation 
of old designs on new books and this 
cannot be too strongly recommended. 

What is principally called for, how- 
ever, is a revival of the old artistic spirit 
in the workmen themselves. So much is 
done by machinery these days, and so 
little left to the individual taste and skill, 


that, in almost all the trades alike, the 
artist-mechanic, the craftsman who 
thinks over his task, and spares no pains 
to make it excellent and beautiful, as it 
behooves a person with an idea and con- 
science of his own to do, is very rapidly 
becoming extinct. Most things are pro- 
duced by rule of thumb, or by the opera- 
tion of some mechanical process; much 
average work is cheap, common and 
merely makeshift and temporary; and 
of work that is individual and good we 
see but little. The bookbinders have no 
more.escaped the contagion than their 
compeers. Goodly bindings are objects 
of art as well as objects deluxe. Just a 
little encouragement and we should have 


our Groliers and our Roger Paynes, no 
doubt. 


A GOOD POSTER TYPE OF LETTERING BY RAFAEL GARI 
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Pen and Ink for High School Pupils 


MARTHA K. SCHAUER 
Art Director, Stivers High School, Dayton, Ohio 


N HIS book on “Composition,” 

Arthur Dow says, ‘‘Pen drawing is a 
dry, hard process but one of great value 
in modern illustration owing to the ease 
with which it may be reproduced. It 
need not be as inartistic as it usually 
appears; observation of pen work will 
show that, aside from faults in composi- 
tion, failure in interest les largely in 
handling. Study the rendering; suggest 
surface quality rather than imitate or 
elaborate; use a variety of pens.” 

The numerous difficulties attached to 
pen and ink work probably prevent its 
being included in most high school art 
courses. This is unfortunate because the 
ease with which it can be reproduced 
should make it of first value in many 
high school projects. It certainly should 
not be neglected. 

A little careful planning and deter- 
mined teaching on the part of the in- 
structor will produce quick results. 
High school students uniformly enjoy 
this medium and are willing to work 
hard at it. Their perseverance is almost 
always rewarded. 

The trouble usually lies in attempting 
too much in the beginning. The pupils 
should become thoroughly acquainted 
with papers and pens before undertaking 
more than simple practice sheets. A 
hard-surfaced paper is, of course, abso- 
lutely necessary. In my estimation, the 
best pen for a beginner is one that pre- 
sents a blunt, firm point. Too hasty 
use of a fine flexible pen gives scratchi- 
ness, the feature which mars all effort 
and discourages the amateur. 


The success of a pen sketch does not 
lie so much in the technique as in the 
relation of values. A close study of the 
work of various artists reveals this fact. 
For this reason the student undertaking 
pen and ink work should have a pretty 
thorough knowledge of composition and 
value relationship. 

A wide succession of problems could 
be outlined, but to introduce a student 


_to the beauty of pen and ink work it 


would be well to list a few valuable steps. 

A good practice sheet should first be 
executed and emphasis laid on avoiding 
solid blacks or blottings. Contrasts can 
be gained without this dread malady. 
Then the student should select photo- 
graphs of buildings or doorways and 
render them in lines of one direction with 
strokes of one width. The values should 
come through. Keeping some lines far 
apart and others close together, and out- 
lines between values should be strictly 
avoided. Balance and relation of values 
should be stressed above everything else. 

The next problem might be to select a 
photograph of a tree and render it in 
three different ways: (a) lines of one 
direction; (b) lines of different direc- 
tions; (c) decorative line. This proves 
of great interest and begins to allow 
some freedom. From this point the 
class can continue on indefinitely, going 
from simple, firm, line technique to 
more flexible handling and more varied 
line direction. Work from photographs 
can be carried into landscape and figure 
rendering. Sketches from posed model 
and out-of-door effects can then be 
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A GROUP OF PEN AND INK ILLUSTRATION PROBLEMS DRAWN BY THE STUDENTS OF THE ILLUSTRATION 
CLASS UNDER MARTHA K. SCHAUER, EDNA H. WIERS, AND MARY LUCAS OF DAYTON, OHIO, HIGH SCHOOL. 
PEN AND INK DRAWING IS AN IMPORTANT KNOWLEDGE FOR THE STUDENT OF ADVERTISING ART 
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attempted after giving careful attention student should be given some work 
to the technique of well known pen and in this valuable medium and _ the 
ink artists. idea that it is too difficult should be 

Too long a course cannot be managed abandoned. Aside from its commercial 
successfully with the whole class in one value there is no medium that can teach 
year, but those who seem proficient in value relationship more decisively, and 
it can be urged forward individually by this fact alone gives it general educa- 
the teacher. Every high school art tional force. 
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GOOD ADVERTISING ART POSTERS BY THE PUPILS IN THE SCHOOLS OF 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA. BESS ELEANOR FOSTER, SUPERVISOR OF ART 
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ZINC ETCHING FROM STRAIGHT LINE DRAWING 
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COPPER LINE ETCHING FROM PEN DRAWING 


PEN AND INK RENDERING OF THE SAME SUBJECT FOR ADVERTISING ART PURPOSES 
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SEVERAL LINE AND TEXTURE EFFECTS S. D. WARREN COMPANY 
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ZINC ETCHING FROM STIPPLE DRAWING 
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COPPER ETCHING FROM 
CRAYON DRAWING 
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ZINC ETCHING, WOODCUT EFFECT 


VARYING LINE AND TEXTURE EFFECTS OF THE SAME SUBJECT FOR ADVERTISING ART PURPOSES 
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S. D. WARREN COMPANY RENDERINGS FOR HALFTONE REPRODUCTION 


A HIGHLIGHT HALFTONE 
FROM A PENCIL DRAWING 
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150 SCREEN HALFTONE FROM 
A RETOUCHED PHOTOGRAPH 


MORE VARIATIONS OF THE SAME SUBJECT RENDERED FOR ADVERTISING ART ILLUSTRATIONS. THIS 
PAGE AND THE TWO PRECEDING PAGES SHOWN THROUGH THE COURTESY OF THE S. D. WARREN 
COMPANY, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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LETTERING DIPLOMAS 


DEAN 


Lettering Diplomas 


JOHN DEAN 
Edison High School, Minneapolis, Minnesota 


RE you, as teacher of art, or man- 

ual training, or mechanical drawing, 
called upon at your busiest season to 
letter the school’s diplomas? If so, then 
every suggestion which will simplify or 
speed up the work will be welcome. 

Generally Old English lettering is pre- 
ferred, but text letters, marking, or 
round hand may be used. Probably you 
have your own favorite alphabet but a 
practical and fairly rapid Old English 
form is given (Fig. 1) to show the use of 
a simple pencil layout which may be 
used for any other style equally well. 
This is essentially a single stroke Gothic 
letter used as a foundation for spelling 
and for spacing. 

A No. 2 broad pen (Sonnecken or 
Hunt) will answer for most work though 
a half size larger or smaller may be used. 
Names of courses, dates, etc., may be 
printed in with the body of the diploma, 
or a blank may be left for the engrosser 
to write in with a fine pen or fill in with 
broad pen script to match the rest of text. 

The name of the graduate is the most 
important part of the work and proper 
spelling, location, and good lettering are 
the most essential points to be consid- 
ered. A typewritten list which has been 
carefully checked will probably be fur- 
nished, and it is well to study this long 
enough to become acquainted with the 
names and note how Katharyn, Maye, 
Grayce, and Berenice wish theirs to go 
down to posterity. 

On a piece of ruled paper letter a few 
names with a broad pen as nearly as 


possible the size you need and then rule 
in with a pencil the cap line and waist 
line. For a single small job these meas- 
urements may be transferred to the edge 
of a card and then to the space on the 
diploma. If a blank is left in the wording 
the base line will be determined by this. 
If a full line is allowed, as in Fig. 3, the 
card may be cut to this width so the 
marks made on the edge will locate the 
lines needed. No attempt should be 
made to measure this distance in frac- 
tions of an inch as the correct size of the 
letters should be found by trial or 
“‘feeling.’’ Dots from the edge of the 
card to the diploma will save further 
measuring and give uniformity. A paral- 
lel ruler will then be found convenient 
to rule the lines if one bar is placed along 
a printed line and the other slid up to the 
pencil placed on the dot. Of course the 
pencil should have a fine point and the 
line be drawn as lightly as will suffice. 

If more than twenty-five diplomas are 
to be lettered, and especially if the work 
is the same every year or twice a year, 
it will pay well to make a templet to 
match the lines needed. Two or three 
narrow strips of thin metal will be re- 
quired and strips of firm cardboard 
(e. g. tea board) about one inch wide to 
form the frame. One suitable for the 
style of work shown in Fig. 3 is illus- 
trated in Fig. 4. Two black enameled 
corset steels were used for the metal 
strips, though narrow clock spring steel 
or strips from a brass-edged ruler would 
do. These were laid in position over the 
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THE PROGRESSIVE STEPS IN DIPLOMA LETTERING DESCRIBED BY JOHN DEAN ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE. 
FIRST, THE PENCIL LAYOUT. SECOND, THE BROAD LINE PARTS. THIRD, THE THIN LINE PARTS. THE 
PENCIL LINES SHOULD BE ERASED WITH A SOFT ERASER AFTER THE INK HAS DRIED FOR A DAY 
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FIGURE 2 SHOWS A LOWER CASE ALPHABET CAREFULLY WORKED OUT ON SQUARED PAPER. THIS WILL 
PROVE USEFUL FOR THOSE WISHING TO STUDY LETTER FORMS. THE BOTTOM GROUP SHOWS THE 
PLACEMENT OF LETTERING ON A DIPLOMA 
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Fig.4 


trial name along the pencilled lines and 
a little cold glue (Le Page’s) spread on 
each end as a sizing coat. The lower 
edge of the top strip of cardboard 
located the cap line. The top of 
the lower strip coincided with the 
bottom of the first line of printing. All 
the strips were held firmly in place and 
glue spread on each end; then short 
strips of cardboard were pressed down 
on the glue. Weights may be placed on 
the ends for a few minutes and strips of 
gummed paper or tape may be placed 
on the under side over the ends of the 
metal for increased strength and pro- 
tection. This should not require more 
than ten minutes to construct and will 
save that much time on twenty-five 
names, and using it a student may be 
allowed to ‘‘line up” the diplomas. 

The letters of the Old English alpha- 
bet vary greatly in size while those of the 
typewritten list are evenly spaced, but 
the average is about the same so the list 
may be used as a basis for sorting the 
names into groups of short, medium, and 
long. For diplomas like the one shown 
in Fig. 3, it was found that names of 
fourteen letters and spaces extended the 
same length as the short line above the 
name; twenty letters the same as the 
longer line below; and twenty-five (as 
shown) as far as the first or title line. 
Therefore, pencil lines ruled down the 


list after the fourteenth, twentieth, and 
twenty-fifth letters will automatically 
sort them so that only a glance will be 
needed to estimate the length of the 
lettered name. Vertical guide lines 
should be drawn at the ends of this 
length as well as about an inch apart 
along the space, and the name immedi- 
ately lettered in with a pencil. Use a 
simple style of skeleton letter suggestive 
of the finished work (Fig. 1 a), and con- 
centrate on spelling and spacing. Then 
all the attention may be given to the 
forms of the letters when working with 
the broad pen (Fig. 1b). The pencil let- 
tering should be done very lightly and if 
the spacing is not correct it may be done 
again heavier instead of erasing. Take 
time to check your spelling of every 
name, or better still, have some one else 
check for you. 

Do the broad pen work when you 
are feeling ‘“‘just right’? and you will 
not spoil as many diplomas as you will 
after a hard day in the schoolroom. 

A lower case alphabet carefully 
worked out on squared paper is given 
in Fig. 2 which may prove useful if you 
are not well acquainted with the form. 
Generally, a tall, slender letter spaced 
rather closely looks better than a broad 
open one. Remember, the spacing be- 
tween letters is reckoned by open area 
rather than measured distance. 
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SCHOOL ANNUAL COVER DESIGNS UNITED STATES HIGH SCHOOLS 


A GROUP OF GOOD COVER DESIGNS MADE FOR HIGH SCHOOL 
ANNUALS ISSUED IN DIFFERENT PARTS OF THE UNITED STATES 
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RENAUCOURT FRENCH WAR POSTER 


A FRENCH WAR POSTER DESIGNED BY RENAUCOURT AND USED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT IN 1920. 

NOTE THE CLEAR TONAL DIVISIONS. THE FIGURE AND FRAMEWORK IS THE DARKEST, THE SHIP- 

RIGGING IS NEXT IN DARK VALUE, THE CARGO BEING THE LIGHTEST. SIMPLICITY OF VISUALIZATION 
IS SECURED BY THIS GROUPING OF TONAL VALUES RATHER THAN BY SCATTERING TONES 
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EXAMPLES OF GOOD POSTER ART RUSSIAN, ENGLISH, AMERICAN 
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ABOVE: FIRST IS A RUSSIAN POSTER, SECOND IS AN ENGLISH POSTER. THE TWO POSTERS BELOW ARE 
AMERICAN POSTERS. ALL FOUR POSTERS ARE GOOD POSTER ART AND SUCCESSFULLY FULFILLED THEIR 
PURPOSE 
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THESE DIAGRAMS AND NOTATIONS ILLUSTRATE THE FOUR GOOD POSTERS ON THE OPPOSITE PAGE AND 
ANALYZE THEIR SPACE DIVISIONS AND LINE ACTION. THE STUDENT IN STUDYING GOOD POSTERS 
SHOULD DECIDE THE REASONS WHY THE POSTERS ARE GOOD. 
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THRIFT POSTER JAPANESE 


A JAPANESE THRIFT POSTER PUBLISHED DURING THE WORLD WAR. THE LEGEND READS “SAVING IS 
THE ROOT, PEACE IS THE FLOWER.”’ THIS POSTER IS SYMBOLICAL OF JAPANESE ART, AND ONE OF 
THE BEST ISSUED IN JAPAN DURING THE WAR 
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A GROUP OF ADVERTISING DESIGNS FROM GERMANY SHOWING BOLD 
AND ATTRACTIVE DESIGNS FOR COMMERCIAL PUBLICITY NEEDS 
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THE MODERN LINER MAY BE ATTRACTIVELY DESIGNED FOR ADVERTISING BOOKLET PURPOSES, AS 


ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE, 


THESE HAVE BEEN SELECTED FROM TRAVEL BOOKLETS ISSUED BY 
ENGLISH STEAMSHIP COMPANIES 
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A GROUP OF TRAVEL BOOKLETS COLLECTED IN EUROPE. THESE ARE GOOD EXAMPLES 
OF ADVERTISING DESIGNS FOR COVER PURPOSES. THE SUBJECTS ARE CLEARLY PLACED 
AND THE LETTERING IS LOCATED IN EASILY READ LOCATIONS 
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ADVERTISING DESIGNS PRODUCING POSTER FLAT COLOR QUALITIES IN THREE PRINTINGS 
FROM LINE ENGRAVINGS. ISSUED BY THE STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY OF MASSACHUSETTS 
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Rhythmic Lettering 


ESTHER BROCK BIRD 
Art Instructor, Rockland, Maine 


ETTERING for high school students phasized as to make it distasteful and 
is apt to be a subject which is either unpopular. The lessons which I offer 
sadly neglected or else so taught or em- are along lines taught in the Von Deb- 
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schitz School of Fine and Applied Arts 
in Munich, Bavaria. Rhythm is a 
word which can be used understandingly 
with high school students. With the 
prevalence of dancing, music and exer- 
cises the word ought to be understood 
readily in drawing and design. Free and 
untrammeled arm movement, similar to 
penmanship practice, is the only road to 
good lettering. No matter how well a 
student understands letter forms and 
good spacing of words, the actual curves 
and intricacies of letters cannot be made 
without muscular precision and control. 
This of course comes with practice—but 
practice in the right direction and of the 
right muscles. 

The time-honored Roman capitals are 
our objective. After all is said and done 


unless these beautiful and standard 
letters are mastered we are not “letter- 
ing’? and remain only rank amateurs. 
It is advisable to have a large Roman 
alphabet before the class, on the board 
or on a large sheet of paper. On a good 
sized sheet of paper have the pupils rule 
groups of parallel lines. A T-square may 
be used, drawing on both sides. This 
will give an adequate spacing. Next 
drop the T-square down about one- 
quarter inch from the bottom line and 
repeat, filling the paper. In this way the 
student gets used to the small space 
between lines of lettering. 

Now with the arm resting lightly and 
the body in a good straight position be- 


gin forming (with pencil) upright ovals 


(ellipses) swinging the arm from the 
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shoulder. It is imperative that the whole 
arm moves freely; that the oval is swung 
in and not drawn with the fingers. At 
first, of course, they will slant or go be- 
yond bounds. Swing the arm many 
times in the same space, going over and 
over the line until some control is felt. 
Proceed to the next space making the 
oval many times. Repeat. These ovals 
should stand erect; they should touch 
the top line directly above where they 
touch the bottom line. They must not 
flatten on the lines. It is not important 
whether they are slender or wide. 
That will depend on the student; he 
should develop a certain rhythm with 
it all. 

Do not continue this until the student 
is bored, but as soon as the majority are 
making a fairly good oval let the letter 
practice begin in the first good oval. 
Start with C, then G, O, Q,5S, and U. 
Demonstrate on the board. C is merely 
a section of this fine oval. G is the same 
with an appendage, drawn on the out- 
side dimension of the width. In other 
words, the width of the letter is the 
width of the oval, at its widest. O is the 
whole oval; Q has an appendage; S em- 
ployes the top and bottom curves; U the 
bottom curve, etc. 

After these have been practiced point 
out to the students that, with the 


ADVENTURE IN*CARTOONING 


exception of I all the letters are the 
same size. M and W are usually 
made somewhat wider but not always. 
Start again with A. The width of the 
bottom is the same as the width of the 
oval at the middle. Form the whole al- 
phabet in one oval. This is the principal 
of electrical signs that are operated to 
form different words in the same space. 
Each space can contain every letter in 
the alphabet. Repeat each letter many 
times. The instructor should stand at 
the board and draw as he talks. 

By this method the student will 
gradually see that all the curves in one 
particular alphabet are the same and 
the arm must naturally and rhyth- 
mically make them alike. These letters 
are, of course, the main skeleton; making 
the thick and thin parts and the serifs 
comes easily. To complete a Roman 
capital, first construct the oval, then the 
letter and in the case of N, for instance, 
show the rule of up stroke light and 
down stroke heavy. Thus the middle 
down stroke is heavy and the two sides 
light. Thicken the middle stroke, using 
a fine model to go by. Add the serif to 
the beginning and end of letters only. 
This rule applies to all letters made with 
one stroke. In the case of H and HE, T 
and X, where there are several parts, the 
serif finishes all parts. 


Adventure in Cartooning 


ADA KENNEDY 
Art Instructor, Mishawaka, Indiana 


AST fall a sober lad entered my 
classes who simply would make car- 
toons, and he simply wouldn’t do any- 
thing else. His pictures were funny, and 


beautifully executed, but they frequent- 
ly lacked point. The trouble was that 
the boy had nothing specific to illustrate. 
All my suggestions fell flat; he didn’t 
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A GROUP OF CARTOONS FROM THE PEN OF A STUDENT IN THE HIGH SCHOOL OF 
MISHAWAKA, INDIANA AS DESCRIBED BY ADA KENNEDY IN THE ACCOMPANYING ARTICLE 
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ADVENTURE IN CARTOONING 


want to make cartoons of daily news 
events, nor for the school paper, and the 
thought of a comic strip made him 
slightly ill. I almost despaired of ever 
making the right contact. Then came 
an inspiration. 

Our studio looks upon the athletic 
field, where all fall the football team 
goes through the gruelling process of 
working itself up to the great battle of 
the year. All other games are just in the 
day’s work, but this one is an event. 
Most of the stores close; a general holi- 
day is proclaimed, and everyone goes to 
Cartier Field at Notre Dame, the home 
field of Rockne’s great teams, where 
for the last three years our teams, 
dubbed the “‘ Cavemen,’’ have overcome 
their rivals, known as the ‘ Bears.” 


Suddenly the cartooning possibilities 
of these two names struck me. 


“Ray,” I exclaimed, ‘‘ you must make 
a set of cartoons about the great game’”’! 
The cartoonist’s face lighted up all over 
in the biggest real smile I ever saw him 
wear, 


“‘T’d like to,” he said, and not another 
word. He went to work. Fortunately 
we had in class the quarterback of the 
victorious team. I put it up to him. 


“Don, you know what nonsense 
rhymes are? We need a whole string of 
them to illustrate. You know every 
move in that game, so it’s up to you.” 
Don is unique; there is probably not an- 
other student in school who knows foot- 
ball as thoroughly, and is also capable 
of nonsense rhymes. He made about a 
hundred in all, and while they may not 
make the author’s reputation as a poet 
they are full of dash and spirit, and 
served perfectly to give the cartoonist a 
subject. As the quarterback himself put 


it, “The verses explain the pictures, and 
the pictures make the verses funny.” 

Everything Ray draws is strictly his 
own. He gets not only the action in his 
figures, but also shows what his charac- 
ters are thinking and saying without the 
aid of words, which he sometimes adds, 
but they are seldom necessary to con- 
vey his meaning. He had to learn to 
draw bears for this project, and we hunt- 
ed all the pictures available, but from 
them he evolved bears that are like no 
one else’s bears. 

In the art exhibit the cartoons were 
captioned: 

DON RODGERS 
WROTE THE VERSES 
AND 
RAY HOUSE 
DREW THE PICTURES 

It was immensely popular, but it 
proved a source of embarrassment to 
me. The second semester a dozen big 
boys presented themselves at the studio 
in the serene confidence that I could 
make cartoonists of them. As they were 
of varying degrees of ability, and most 
without previous art training, my ex- 
perience with Ray, who had drawn all 
his life, was little help with them. It 
became necessary for me to construct a 
course of study to meet this situation 
and give these boys something to satisfy 
that urge that boys seem to have for 
drawing funny pictures. Now, looking 
at the display on the wall by my desk, I 
almost believe I’ve done it. I donot — 
expect to turn out a first rank cartoonist 
every year, let alone the whole class, 
but I do believe that the students in 
cartooning gain a certain skill, both of 
hand and eye, and that it is perhaps the 
most satisfactory medium of art expres- 
sion that boys enjoy at this age. 
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A GOOD ART PROBLEM FOR THE ART CLASSES IS THAT OF THE PICTORIAL, ARTISTIC, OR DECORATIVE 
MAP. A COMMENDABLE REVIVAL OF THIS ART IS NOW POPULAR. IT IS WORTHY OF CONTINUED 
ATTENTION AND ART TEACHERS SHOULD ENCOURAGE ITS GROWTH 
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MORA PICTORIAL AND DECORATIVE MAP 
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A SUCCESSFUL MAP OF CARMEL BAY, CALIFORNIA AND LOCALITY BY JOSEPH MORA, PUBLISHED BY 

A. M. ROBERTSON OF SAN FRANCISCO. THE HUMOROUS DRAWING THROUGHOUT THIS PICTORIAL MAP 

ADDS GREATLY TO ITS INTEREST. THE BORDER FIGURES PORTRAY THE HISTORY OF THE LOCALITY 
FROM THE COMING OF THE SPANISH EXPLORERS TO THE GOLF EXPLOITERS 
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HELPS IN TEACHING 
ART TO THE CHILDREN 


By ES 


CONTRIBUTING EDITORS 


WILLIAM S. ANDERSON 
Supervisor of Art 
Wichita, Kansas 


Evise Rerip BoyLston 
Assistant Supervisor of Fine 
and Industrial Arts 
Atlanta, Georgia 


ELBERT HASTMOND 
Head of Art Dept., 
Provo University 
Provo, Utah 


Brss ELEANOR FOSTER 
Supervisor of Art | 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


JANE REHNSTRAND 
Head of Art Dept., Wisconsin 
State Normal School 
Superior, Wisconsin 


Ciara P. REYNOLDS 
Director of Fine and Industrial 
Arts,Grammar and High Schools 


Seattle, Washington 


NELL ADAMS SMITH 
Director of Art 
Toledo, Ohio 


JESSIE Topp 
Dept. of Art Educatien, 
University of Chicago 
Chicago, Illinois 


BrevLa M. WapswortTH 
Supervisor of Art. 
Kalamazoo, Mich. 


Amy RacHEL WHITTIER 
Head Teacher Training Dept., 
Mass. School of Arts 
Boston, Massachusetts 


The Scrapbook 


ELISE REID BOYLSTON 
Atlanta, Georgia 


HAT is home or school without 
a scrapbook filled to overflowing 
with pictures of toadstools and fairies, 
or Red Riding Hoods and wolves and of 
people from mystic lands of enchant- 
ment! A book to dream over while rain- 
drops tinkle on the panes, or to while 
away the dreary hours when mumps or 
measles keeps one a shut-in! Every 
child should own one, which he himself 
has made, and the planning and con- 
struction of the scrapbook for hospitals 
and nurseries is an excellent project to 
be finished for Thanksgiving, as it 
teaches the joy of giving, and is a real 
source of pleasure to the little sufferers 
or to the children who have no homes. 
The making of the scrapbook begins 
in the kindergarten. What child does 
not instinctively cut out pictures and 


paste them where his fancy wills! With 
old magazines, colored mounting paper 
and paste, it is a short step to the folding 
of a book and tying the sheets together; 
and with this simple and delightful pro- 
ject, there is brought into play the use 
of scissors, selection of material, cutting 
to line, the spreading of paste, and 
proper mounting, folding and tying. 

In the first grade, the problem is more 
finished looking when completed. One 
clever teacher used it as seat work 
throughout the year, taking the different 
steps as the class matured, and ending 
with a whole set of well-made, beauti- 
fully assembled booklets. It was a dis- 
trict where children were plentiful and 
magazines scarce; but a paper sale 
brought in a goodly supply of picture 
material, and the children were told to 
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BOYLSTON 


THE SCRAPBOOK 


tear out all pictures they thought were 
pretty. These were kept in a convenient 
corner, and those who wished to cut 
them out were privileged to do so when- 
ever they were not otherwise employed. 
The cutouts were placed in a box kept 
for the purpose; and when the piles were 
exhausted, they were sorted under dif- 
ferent headings—exercise, home life, 
fruits and vegetables, health, autumn, 
animals, etc. Those pictures which were 
poorly cut were discarded by vote of the 
class, and the others used to make book- 
lets, each child choosing the topic that 
he liked best. It was surprising how 
carefully they worked to have pretty 
books, how smoothly they spread the 
paste, and how very hard they tried to 
put the picture in just the proper place. 
And what a proud class it was when they 
were finished and all ready to send to the 


little children who were too ill to make 
picture books for themselves! 

But it is not always the hospital that 
needs the books, for the children never 
tire of looking through them on rainy 
days. If kept on the library table, they 
are accessible at all times to those who 
finish a lesson more quickly than their 
slower classmates; and it’s an incen- 
tive to get through, just to have the 
privilege of working on the adorable 
scrapbook. 

For English, both oral and written, 
it gives inspiration, as well as material 
for little minds to roll around and weave 
into fairy stories to be retold; and even 
music may grow out of its suggestion. 

Scrapbooks! Why, who doesn’t lose 
himself in the magic of them, and who 
wouldn’t just glory in having one of his 
own! 


THE STARS AND STRIPES SHIELD IS A VERY GOOD 
FEBRUARY GRADE PROBLEM FOR THE LITTLE FOLKS 
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SHIELDS AS DESIGN FORMS JOHNSON 


DESIGN FORMS CAN WELL BE TAUGHT IN FEBRUARY IN CONSTRUCTING SHIELDS. TOP ROW SHOWS 
USE OF STRAIGHT LINES. SECOND ROW ADDS CONCAVE LINES. THE BOTTOM ROW USES STRAIGHT 
LINES AND CONVEX LINES 
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JOHNSON SHIELDS#AS DESIGN FORMS 


THIS PAGE SHOWS THE FORMS FROM THE OPPOSITE PAGE COMPLETED WITH THE ADDITION OF 
STRIPES, BANDS AND STARS. BOTH PAGES DESIGNED BY VERNET JOHNSON OF HIBBING, MINNESOTA 
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COMMUNITY POSTER JENNING—HILL 


A COMMUNITY POSTER DESIGNED AND ISSUED BY THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS OF LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, 
MAY GEARHART, ART SUPERVISOR. DRAWING BY BETTY JENNING, LETTERING BY LOIS HILL 
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MONTCLAIR STUDENTS COMMUNITY CHEST POSTER 


COMMUNITY CHEST POSTERS FOR A COMMUNITY CHEST DRIVE IN MONTCLAIR, NEW JERSEY. MADE BY 
THE STUDENTS OF THE HILLSIDE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL. MARGUERITE B. TIFFANY, ART INSTRUCTOR 
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CHERRY TREE CUT-OUT FOR FEBRUARY 


es 


SKETCH SHOWING CUT OUT 
BACKGROUND TOGETHE 


CUT OUT FIGURE WITH 

BASE. FASTE ONTO FLAP 

IN FRONT OF BACKGROUND 
ay 


A CUT-OUT FEBRUARY CHERRY TREE STORY FOR COLORING AND MOUNTING ON A STIFF 
PAPER AND CUTTING OUT FOR ADDING TO THE BACKGROUND ON OPPOSITE PAGE 
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FOR FEBRUARY CHERRY TREE CUT-OUT 


THE CUT-OUT ON PRECEDING PAGE IS TO BE PASTED ON THE 
FOLDED LOWER FLAP OF THIS BACKGROUND DRAWING 
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LINCOLN CUT-OUT FOR FEBRUARY 


THE TWO COMPLETED PARTS 
TOGETHERs 
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THIS LINCOLN SCENE IS TO BE COLORED, CUT AND PASTED ON THE FLAP OF THE SCENE ON 
OPPOSITE PAGE. THESE PICTURES MAY BE TRACED AND TRANSFERRED TO ANOTHER PAPER 
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FOR FEBRUARY LINCOLN CUT-OUT 


THE FIREPLACE BACKGROUND FOR THE SCENE ON PRECEDING PAGE 
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SCISSOR LETTERING SIMPLIFIED 


CHARLES 


Scissor Lettering Simplified 


MRS. E. D. CHARLES 
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Clinton, Ohio 


THERE is an R, an R you can dictate. Take a 

set of rectangles of paper the size of any word 
you want to make. Take one for R, fold bottom to 
top, unfold, now fold bottom to center. Cut from 
fold to edge that lies on center fold in the curving 
direction. Now go toward right-hand corner. Now 
cut out so the piece left looks like a railroad track 
one edge exactly as near the other in any one place 
asitisinalltherest. Then cut out the lower part so 
it is Just the same width as the part that is left, 
going around the top of the R. The top of the R 
will guide you as you cut across. This R may have 
beautiful curves, soft angles, and nice spacing; the 
first folding of the paper gives it nice proportions. 


Here is a P, a P you can dictate. Take one of 
your little rectangles. Cut a flag. The flag part 
larger than the pole or stick. Now fold just the flag 
part from right to left. Trim just a speck off the 
corner to round it, and hollow out as with the R. 


This M is easy to get good results from dictating 
and demonstrating. Fold the piece in the middle up 
and down. Set scissors in edge at just the width you 
left for the stalks of the other letters. Slash up a 
little way, and take out scissors. Turn up the slashed 
part (it will be double). That shows you just how 
wide the space is. That makes top and bottom the 
same in width. Make V toward the center. ‘Take 
out scissors set in so the V bar will be the same width 
as the others and cut. 


These letters are simple; the whole class responds 
with a good piece, and it makes the pupils independ- 
ent of the square paper. Want an S? First a 
snow man, next an eight, clip and then you have 8. 


OO 
OO 
O 
Oo 
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CURTIS HOW TO MAKE ATTRACTIVE COSTUMES FOR THE VALENTINE PARTY 


How to Make Attractive Costumes 
for the Valentine Party 


AGNES CURTIS 


Harrington, Park, New Jersey 


MPROMPTU costumes for various occasions 

are often demanded of the busy teacher. How 
to make them with little effort on her part is the 
problem. The photograph shows how one clever 
teacher made pretty costumes for the Valentine 
play. 

For the girl’s costume, she bought two and a 
half yards of crepe paper with a Valentine border. 
She ruffled it into a skirt and sewed it carefully 
together in the back. For the waist she draped 
strips of crepe paper over the shoulders. About 
the waist she fastened red heart cut-outs joined 
together with narrow red ribbon. She allowed 
these strands of red ribbon to reach below the 
skirt. She made a little fringe and fastened it 
about the ankles for pantalets. For the bonnet 
she cut from some pliable mat stock a poke 
shape and fringed it with tiny ruffles. She fas- 
tened it under the chin with narrow strands of 
red ribbon. On each wrist she tied a bracelet of 
narrow red ribbon. 

For the boy, she cut simple trousers and coat 
from crepe paper. She made a white ruff and 
fastened it in front. Then she made for him a 
three-cornered hat. 

The doorway back of this couple was decorated 
with two large heart cut-outs, and fringed at the 
top with small red heart cut-outs. These cos- 
tumes were most effective and very easy to make. 


£ % 
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NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING ART WADSWORTH 


THE KALAMAZOO GAZETTE. 


(THE KAZOO SCHOOL GAZETTE! 


Vol. I, No. 16. SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 22, 1920. Published Weekly 


By, for and of the Pupils of 
VARIOUS ART DEPARTMENTS 


BOX MAKING 


The Sixth grade of the Vine Street 
school turned the art room into a box 
factory last month. We all were as 
busy as bees. We made squars boxes, 
round boxes, and band boxes. 

We first took some cardboard and with 
a rule laid out the size of the box 
wanted. Then we cut the corners out, 
so we couid turn up the edges. Before 
doing this we had to score the card- 
board so it would turn up straight. Then 
lined it with colored paper, which we 
cut to fit the box. After that, glued 
the corners together with adhesive tape. 
And covered the outside, with pretty 
paper. Last of all we made the cover, 
which is made just like the bottom only 
it is a little larger so it will slip over 
the box, 

Some of us thought we would makes 
toy band boxes like those in the millin- 
er’s Window. They are harder to make 
than the square boxes, because you have 
to cut points on the edge of the round- 
ing sides, to fasten bottom onto. <A!! 
the linings are put in first. We chose 
pretty light colors for linings and to 
be up-to-date we took striped paper 
(wall paper) for the outside. 

We decorated the top of the cover 
with a bunch of little wall paper roses 
or a black and white picture from 
Vogue. 

Some of the girls in the class wove 
hats out of raffia, some very cute ones, 
to put in their band boxes. 

They trimmed them with ostrich 
(probably hen’s) feather and quills. 

One of the boys made a lavender box 
and filled it with violets and marked it 
for Julia. 

WILLIAM BRAZILL. 6-8, and 
THOMAS J, TOLAND, 6-3. 
Vine Street School. 


BOOKS AND PRINTING 


Some very interesting phases of .art 
work were taken up in the eighth grade 
at Woodward Avenue school during the 
last semester. They consisted mostly of 
the study of books and printing. 


In the 8-1 sections of the grade the 
pupils made book plates. These were 
made large and designed according io 
the favorite hobby or pastime of the 
owner. They are to be photographed 
and small prints made for the books of 
the owner. Poster and pen and ink 
lettering were also studied and prac- 
ticed. 

In the 8-3 sections the students made 
blank books varying iit size from 4 by 
6 inches to 9 by 12 inches. These were 
appropriate for many uses such as high 
school scrap books, address books. kodak 
books. ete. A special cover design was 
made for each book. some being very 


sateetn Rad! Aaa The cimnie . 


cabinet making classes. How many of 
us. knew before taking this course that 
there was a proper horizontal and ver- 
tical arrangement of doors and drawers 
in a piece of furniture; that any piece 
baving over three drawers should have 
the sequential arrangement. or the 
smallest drawer at the top and growing 
larger by an inch or so at each suc- 
ceeding-drawer This illustrates a few 
of many useful things derived from a 
course of this kind; it simply adds to 
our knowledge that we may be able to 
earry on the work of this nation as good 
ff not better than it has ever been done 
before. 
ALAN WOOD, Grade 10-1 C. 


INTERIOR DECORATION 


The Portage Art Class have a new 
art room, The walls are a warm yel- 
low shade which is just what it needs 
as it has a northern light The sten- 
cilled border adds and completes the 
color scheme cf the room, The decorat- 
ing was entirely the work of the pupils. 
The boys took turns in painting the 
walls, and the sirls in hemming and 
stenciling the curtains. The woodwork 
was scrubbed, and cracks in the walls 
putted up. It-was 2 practieal problem 
in interior decoration, the work being 
carried out in reality instead of on 
paper. Although it was a hard and un- 
usual task, the pupils thoroughly cen- 
joved it. 

Some rather amusing events took 
place before the room was completed. 
Those that were painting were minus 
some pail to mix paint in so one of the 
boys went home after one. He brought 
back one that was full of holes. An- 
other pupil was sent to the first room 
for a long board and’ he returned with 
one longer than the room. 

Now the hardest task is accomplished 
and when we get our cupboard we can 
add the finishing touches of hanging 
the curtains and puiting flower pots on 
the window sills. 

VIRGINIA BOYD, 8-3. 
Portage.Street School 


TEXTILES AND 


TEXTILE DESIGN 


During last semester, the Manual Art 
class in Central high school completed 


a study of textiles. The students were 
directed by Miss Wadsworth. 


A textile is any kind of material wo- 
ven. The students applied original de- 
signs to textiles by five different meth- 
ods Tied and dyed is the earliest known 
method of applying design to textiles. 
The design is drawn upon the textile, 
then a thread is run through the out- 
line of the design and then the thread is 
drawn up and tied. The textile is dyed 
and when dry, the thread is drawn out 
and the portion held together by the ty- 


ART IN THE GIRLS’ 
VOCATIONAL SCHOOL 


earieves the mare common and 
things and therefore makes them 
Eve’y successful dress- 
maker wr miller must have some 
owledzge af avi In art we learn of 
different ‘ines suited to different indi- 
viduals, Ter instance, a stout person 
Aiould weer vertical lines and a slender 
mrereon shold wear horizonta! lines A 
stout persen c2n not wear large plaids. 
Jarre all-over patterrs or wide stripes as 
a slender persen car but she can wear 
verrow stripes. p'sin materials and 
small chaecl Dark colors should he 
vorn by stout people as they make 
-hem lool: smalter and slender people 
should wei Hght colors 

. In the art room we make a color 
whee], showing different colors that 
combine well. In the beginning courses 
we design clildren’s clothes, initials and 
embroidery for clothing, and in the more 
advanced sections nat and costume de- 
signing ‘are taught 

LEATHA WENIXA. 


THE PAPER BOX 
INDUSTRY 


The paper box industry is one tht 
requires much labor from the maker. 
but they are repaid for their work as 
paper boxes are used for many things. 

Last term we studied about paper box 
making. Some of the boys and girls 
had rejalives who worked in the Paper 
Box company and they told us some 
very interesting things about the indus- 
ti 

Some of us made twine boxes which 
were very nice Others made toys from 
paper boxes they had collected at home. 
Two girls made a toy theatre from a 
large cardboard box. The interior they 
decorated in gray and blue. Russel 
Schoonsmaker made a coupe from a 
match box and used isin glass for win- 
dows. Someone made a modern bunga- 
low from a large candy box, An auro 
truck was made from a candy box and | 
cardboard was folded for springs. An 
axle was made from a pin so that the 
wheels were movable. The toys were 
finished and enameled. Afterwards we 
all agreed that the paper box industry 
was a very interesting one. 
: ETHELYN TUCKER. 
Grade 6, Lake St. School. 


BASKETRY IN 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL 


Barkets were used among the early 
peoples fer about every kind of cooking 
and carrying utensil. These baskets 


-@-- Ate 
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ADVERTISING ART CAN INCLUDE ART ADVERTISING SUCH AS THE ABOVE PAGE. EVERY ART TEACHER 

CAN BUILD UP ART APPRECIATION BY SHOWING THEIR COMMUNITY WHAT THEY ARE ACCOMPLISHING. 

THIS PAGE IS AN EXAMPLE OF A PAGE SECTION IN THE DAILY KALAMAZOO GAZETTE PLANNED BY BEULA 
WADSWORTH, ART SUPERVISOR OF KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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STUDENTS MACDONALD COLLEGE HAND-LETTERED JOURNAL PAGE 


TWO THE C BREEZE , MACDONALD COLLEGE , MAY 1926 


SOCIAL «PERSONAL 


“wl 


“= 


Me S$ Hetherington has returned to Mac- 

donald College fo resume his studies 

after his Easter vacation in Lachute 
eg) ee 

Miss E Stewaclentectained at a luncheon 


Thuraday noon Covers were layed for 


Miss Groce Morrison has been, 
afflicted with @disfigurin disease 
called the mumps, but she is new 
ma state of Convalesence During hew 


} | Sojourn tn the infirmary she hada 
ich consisted of buns and peanut Gi { | 


severe stteck of the giggles, also 
| | in vowing tonsils She will a preciate 
{ 


ae . 3 ales OO oe an Bat ye 
> \ 
Miss N Robinson is ea the week with | f : il 
; : (\ it 


five The guests thoroughly enjoyed the 
Yepast a 


confined te the th frrimery with e 
Severe case of measles, but has ve-~ 
Covered, dad she 1s with us once 
sgelm 


ee 


AAvss Dovethy A Darrah hos been, 
friends at Macdonald’ Co 
fete 


Miss A Stroud has been ta King a very 


activa intexest in the Literacy Society The marrage took place ag 


afternoon, Hprilay, at five oclock ty \ 
the Union Church of STe Annes, the) 
Rev. CW. Adair office tin if Louse 
Kirkwood, former the in fironevy 
maid, and George Jenkins, o 
Covnwall The church was deceveted 
for The occasion with Spree 
flowers and ferns - The brid® was 
gives away by her fetheyr,and she 
wes attended by hey sister She woree 
bloundine cost and pictare hat to 
match,and carried d boquet of 
Amevicdh Beauty roses. Hftey the 


We rare Sorry to hear that Miss M Lochead 
has broken her en agement on account 
ota crush developed during the last 
base bal game 
Misses Bourne, MGregor amd O'Dell extend 
a hearty imyi tation to all mice im the 
college “‘Prapacations have heen onade 
fora hearty Teception 
The toyes Club annonce that a prize 
loving cup for advanced fussing will soem q 
be presented to the most dae ceremony, the Adppy pair depay ted 
Covple, We have bight hopes for dmong sheweys of confefr/ As the 
Section C Another irresishbly-luring candle flame? drove Away the clouds brake, duy 
° ‘ With apulages Bh AG.Recey The sun Showe thvous h, vophecy 


<3 
happrness for thei future 
FUSSING 


Hwmeng the guests were Miss 
Have you ever heard this word before 


Section C has been extremely busy 
with autojreph albums, memory books 
and latter writing 25 busy as a one 
armed paper hanges with the itch 


___ Me. Walford gave a talk on what the 
Society has done during the Yearjand 
Me. Mowstercat the new presand k 

outlined what they intend todo next 


| M-Russell, MissKné pp, Miss Burroughs 
My. John William Perks, Miss E ty na- 
beth Williamson, dud mdKy othevs 
of eyusl note 


in your few short months here at 
Macdonald College ?. It i a word which 
De Brunt would have us place on the 


Sacred ‘index prohibitig” and cape it there [ thing permanent which absolutely 


Miss Chapman leclwed to avery interested 


year. Dr Brunt fave a few of his 
ir of students Wed nasd ay at ee spinwns and seme valuable sugpestions 


nm, hee subect berng the ubbty 
graphs im rent day hfe * The shednls FIRST SIGNS OF SPRING 


wece keenly interested anol clures: But Youth sometimes throws words wisdom | diseredits the covrdr-ng theory 
surpassed he<self on Seer os ON COLLEGE CAMPUS. to the winds, thus ths word jo We students are ie lane family 
° H continues fo be used in ovr every day }f a hoy prefers one sister to another 

Breezy Musical Club Netes Apvil ze First day of Spring Late in Conversation he openly and unabashed seeks her 
The Breezy Mussesl Club) anet al look Coming but here meverthe less Birds, What is this thatis so much spoken roel on al} fithing occasions 
in the Women's Residence on Friday lost| $rass and flowers come , snow and of and indulged in at Macdonald 7 Tn short we cannot Beg (cy 
An exieemely appetizing menu was ee go Students are atcangely effeckd Whle I wasat home at Easter, ] was | we cannot hamt ot we cannot craw 
arranged comasting of voast beef with Librarian Announces great nvm bers ae an article from the last issue of anny parallels — we can only experience 
burnt prayy pink and green baked of poetry ea taken panini: library the college ers on HE» My it and, belewe me that's no hardship! 

otatoes cabba ie and rice vading The Nit on ces = nature change for Mother intercuple me with, 

fewer abo all in a Rie St Spring Shdints also ara ‘off on the “Son, ‘what does fussnp mean? CU RRENT EVENTS 
ateactive colsur acheme which showed] old and on with the new” The girls For a -monute J was afta loss how to 


up to pesfection the silvex and China.| diseaed their sweaters and Sires, anwwer her Not that ] was ashamed of AT MACDONALD 


Atte-+ lunch they ed journed to the boys Sppear im white ducks and having fussed at catlege but because I 


the -music room. Miss I Seolt took the red Sweaters. The ¢o to lectures with | couldn't clearly define the word We offer our deepesT mpslty 7 The 
chair and presided with great case and] lingering steps, and gaze longingly Hack home we go sparking, hut we go Female members ofthe Payer ee: mm Thar 
ability, an the mem be+s of the Club out of the winds. Baseba | bats and only In parts ~here we fuss in groups, resend sud bereavemen’ due lo Che deporlure of 
enleced heast.ly inlo the Singing j footballs appear on the campus. vm the foyer, at church, or at Mrs Wm his the Ayrcvitirg — StadenTs. 

Avery pleesant and profitable hour ae And you all know that sparking »™ groups, 


was spent by alf i orevan a foursome isn't aparkin{ ofall [ony students well rejorce (Knew The 
“(oc —uo—« NEAT, BUT CRUEL Then agarn fuss»ng 1§ Sometimes “a dele is wef always a dollar.” oye Teale 
Literary Society beheved to he courting As we were hoped thal” since This 12 80. all ovr dolore 

> 


The Macdonald Clas littesa Socret Here's to the iris — the youne ones! Cate olly warned at the beginm ng of will become Ten Dollars 
i By, y gz Stoke sf Hi P 


antestarmed the members of the sbsff Nor too young the year we students are supposed to ee 

end students who have taken past im For the good die young put our affections im cold storage Cerfain sludenls with reper d Thel 
its actiities at = tem ix the Women's | And nobody wants a dead one! during ovr stay here,and we do They hove canghT @ smal), bul perfecr, 
ace ption room Gerday affes-noon April /5h 


Statistics show that 35 7267 of the slvdesk 


; Sheciman of a grey mouse. They Take pleasere 
Miss P Enwright veceived with Ne S Walford. Here's fo the girls — the old ones! entering this inshtution are already - oF fering The cerbre fev The use of bee 
Mrs Brunt poured Nor foo ald engaged, and along with the aftechon the withiug (Co carry oul Che Fascinating tdeo oF 
The stafl and students were very For the old dye too engagement ring vsvaby d\sappears from making “Slay sasKets” as The feel ave ef 
amuch at home, talking and Comversing And nobody wants a dyed ane! sight To clinch the case the same Cant prove id be inlervesting woterie). Bua 


over the tes cups unt) long past the slatishes show that of the acgaintances 


formal tes hove, formed here a mere 91967 result in _anv- 


moy be viewed af al) Times af our office 
Contmved on 0 5 


A HAND-LETTERED AND HAND-ILLUSTRATED SCHOOL JOURNAL PAGE FROM AN EIGHT-PAGE JOURNAL 
ISSUED BY THE STUDENTS OF MACDONALD COLLEGE, QUEBEC, CANADA. D. MAUD BELLIS, ART 
INSTRUCTOR 
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CARTOONS 


PORCH 


Cartoons 


LILLIAN PORCH 
Teacher of History, Junior High School, Whiting, Indiana 


ROBABLY art more than any other 

subject has been correlated with 
curriculum courses. In fact, it is gener- 
ally conceded today that to teach art 
effectively it must be taught in connec- 
tion with all subjects. It is agreed that 
it is aform of expression as Important in 
the regular classes as written or oral 
expression, for often the pupil who can- 
not express himself orally or in writing 
can do so by a simple sketch, drawing or 
model. 

As a teacher of seventh and eighth 
grade American history, I have used 
cartoons to advantage. Cartoons play 
so large a part in the formation of pres- 
ent day opinion that every teacher is 
spending time wisely when she trains 
her pupils to interpret them. When a 
pupil brings into the classroom a car- 
toon, cut from a newspaper or magazine, 
he is asked to show and interpret it to 
the class. Then we informally discuss 
the subject the cartoon has introduced. 

I frequently ask my classes to draw 


D0 


DOOO0O0o000no 


O 


BE ALWAYS DISPLEASED AT WHAT THOU ART, : 
DESIRE TO ATTAIN TO WHAT THOU ART NOT, FOR WHERE THOU H 
Oo 
O 
O 
OO 


cartoons for some event or personage 
we are studying. Often very clever ones 
are produced. The best cartoons are 
posted on the bulletin board, and I 
notice pupils delight in looking at and 
interpreting them during the noon hour 
and free periods. 

The drawing of cartoons is an excel- 
lent means of fixing events, personages. 
and dates, as well as of stimulating in- 
terest in the history and current events.. 


If pupils possess any originality they will 


readily draw clever cartoons for the fol- 
lowing: The Signing of the Declaration 
of Independence, Ponce De Leon, The 
Stamp Act, The Discovery of America, 
Thomas Paine, The Liberty Bell, Robert 
Morris, LaFayette, The Ordinance of 
1787, The Era of Good Feeling, The 
Monroe Doctrine, Jackson’s “Kitchen 
Cabinet,’”’ The Spoils System, Harriet. 
Beecher Stowe, The Alamo, The Elec- 
tion of 1844, The Panama Canal, 
Thomas A. Edison, Philippine Inde- 
pendence, Cuban Independence. 


DOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOoOCOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOOOo OOOO OOo ooOooooopoooo! 


IF THOU 


HAST PLEASED THYSELF THERE THOU ABIDEST 


—Quarles 


O 
DODOOOOODODOOOOCOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOOoOoOoOoOoOoooooooooo 
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PORCH CARTOONS 


HISTORY CLASS CARTOONING 


LABOR CANNOT GO UP 
WITHOUT CAPITAL 


after you unt | 
you can look 
atter yourselves 


HENRY CLAY, THE PEACEMAKER 


WE WANT INDEPENDENCE 


A FEW OF THE HISTORY CARTOONS BY THE STUDENTS 
OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL, WHITING, INDIANA 
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IDEAS FOR VALENTINES GRAHAM 


The Patlern 


(AV VALENTINE 
HAD 
L- Cut Rectangle 
2- Cut dolted lines to C 
3 - Paste cut heart designs 


4 Paste edge A onto edge B 
S- The thread around C 


OTHER, 
DECORATIONS 


Tm the Valentine Boy 
Just jumping for Joy 
1- Cut six hearts from paper 


2-Cut features 
3. Arrange ancl paste hearts 


together 
4: Hang onto thin elastic 
to complete jumping toy 


BUTTERFLY VALENTINE 
CUT OUT DESIGNS ON WINGS 


OR NANIES MAY BE WRITTEN 
ON HEART-SHAPED WINGS 


A PAGE OF VALENTINE IDEAS. CHARLOTTE GRAHAM, MADERA, CALIFORNIA 
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CUT PAPER VALENTINES 


TODD 


a 


Taal 
Ss £2 
$82 


DECORATED HEARTS JOHNSON 


Y Proble 
Vernet Johnson 


aa g. 
: | I. ai | 3. i, Ap 


Folded square, Draw lines: like Steps pi iweomem 4, 


a little. less Cut out Sections marked with x's. 
than © Inches, 


xxx-Folded edge. 


ms For Special Days 
«A Valentine © y 


x 
~*~ 


K 
K 


*K 


5. Another way of 
cutting. Variety ean 
be secured by 

changing size of 
lieartl trie Coreg 
and b chan@in 

me atera e of iors 


6,Paste on to 6" square 
of red construction 
paper and cut out, 
leaving small marqin 
of red arounel heart, 


7. Completed Valentine. 


VALENTINE HEART DECORATIONS BY VERNET JOHNSON 
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CONTRIBUTED SOMETHING NEW IN VALENTINES 


SECRET PLACE VALENTINE 999 


Wore 


HEART MARKED 

OUTON FOLDED 

PAPER READY 
To CUT 


FLOWER POT IN SLIT 


LETTER INSIDE THE MESSAGE BE MY 

VALENTINE’ OR"BE MINE” THIS 

MAKES THE MESSAGE A 
"SECRET PLACE” 


AFTER BEING a 
FOLDED AND CUT F hee PIECE OF 6x9" THE SHORT WAY THEN THE 
JONG WAY SOITIS FOUR THICK > CUT THE HEART 
SO THAT 17 HAS HINGE ON TOP- ; 

OPEN ANTON ONE FOLD CUT A SLIT LA UP 
FROM POINT ANDA HALF INCH LONG FROM FOLP. 

CLOSE, STICK THUMBNAIL THROUGH ANZ MAKE 
LITTLE MARK. IHIS IS TO BE TOP OF FLOWER POT 
ALIOWING THIS FOR TOP OF Por, FOL? THE OTHER HEART 
ON CREASE ANVCIIT SIPES ANZ BOTTOM, BUT NOT ToP oF 
FLOWER Pot, VASES OR BASKET CLOSE ANP SLIP a y, 
THIS THROUGH SL'T. WITH CRAYONS DRAW FLOWERS Sesenaett” 
GROWING UPOLTOF IT. A BORDER MAY BEAPVEV OF 
COIORED LINES OR SPOTS. COLOR THE oT oR BASKET. COLOR SCHEMES 
AND COLOR FAMILIES” MAY BE USED INTHE COLORING ALSO PENCIL AND 
WATERCOLORS MAY BE USED, OR USE CUT COLORED PAPERS. 


AN INTERESTING VALENTINE TO MAKE 
The School Arts Magazine, January 1928 
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Poa en ee Sd ee ee ee A 
HEALTH POSTERS STRICKLAND 


HEALTH POSTERS MADE BY THE CHILDREN OF THE GRADES OF 
RED BANK, NEW JERSEY. A. V. STRICKLAND, ART TEACHER 
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TODD 


HOW TO GIVE AN ILLUSTRATION LESSON 


How to Give an Illustration Lesson 


JESSIE TODD 
University of Chicago 


HEN teaching drawing in the 

schoolroom if we say to the chil- 
dren, ‘Draw anything you please to- 
day,” it will go fine for one day or several 
days, but if this is repeated for several 
weeks some children will make no prog- 
ress. They always draw the thing that 
is easiest for them. Even the talented 
ones need new ideas. 

Most drawing lessons should there- 
fore give the children a little help in 
drawing at least one thing better than 
they did before and perhaps some new 
principle of color arrangement. 


First Lesson. In this lesson, the 
teacher had decided to show the children 
how to draw a squirrel, as many had 
been asking her to do this. 


The teacher sketched hastily on large 
bogus paper some pictures in which 
children were talking to squirrels or 
watching them in the trees or on the 
benches in the park. In these pictures 
she drew children standing, walking, 
sitting on the ground under a tree, sit- 
ting on a bench, and kneeling, for these 
positions of the figure were part of the 
children’s vocabulary. 


She drew some boys and some girls in 
order to interest all the children. Here 
and there she drew a little flower. 


Next she made the lines with India 
ink, very quickly, showing the children 
that it was not necessary to work a long 
time on this part of the picture. When 
these were dry, she put a little red on the 
picture, in the flowers, in the boy’s 


sweater, on the girl’s dress. When this 
was dry, she put the green in the picture. 

The children said that the squirrel 
must be brown so the teacher told the 
children that sometimes an artist did 
not color everything its real color. She 
showed them how they might just leave 
the squirrel gray like the bogus paper. 
He showed off with the India ink lines 
around him. He could be made all black 
too. Then the picture would be all 
green and red, which the children had 
already learned made a complementary 
color scheme. 

Some, however, wanted very much 
to have the squirrel light brown. The 
teacher then gave them this suggestion 
that when an artist puts brown in one 
part of a picture, he usually puts it in 
another part too, so the squirrel, the 
tree trunk, and the little boy’s trousers 
were made brown. 


Second Lesson. In the first lesson, 
the teacher demonstrated. The children 
are now eager to try for themselves. 
This lesson, however, will not be given 
to making a picture but to drawing 
the squirrel. ‘The teacher gives each 
child a tracing of a squirrel to copy or she 
draws it on the board, line for line. 

The children do this at first looking at 
the copy or at the teacher, and toward 
the end of the lesson they draw it from 
memory. 


Third Lesson. This class period is 
devoted to making pictures in pencil. 


Fourth Lesson. Each child has several 
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HOW TO GIVE AN ILLUSTRATION LESSON 


pencil pictures of children and squirrels, 
so this period can be devoted to coloring 
them. 

The teacher limited the children to 
using these colors: red and green, and 
brown if they wished. India ink or black 
crayon was used to outline and here and 
there parts were filled in black to give 
more character to the illustration. 

This series of lessons was very success- 
ful and of course depended considerably 
on the teacher’s ability to draw simple 
figures of children and the squirrels. 


TODD 


For teachers who have not had 
enough training to give them confidence 
to draw before the class, drawings may 
be made after school or at home and 
brought for display. : 

It may also be possible to placid the 
composition lightly in pencil at home 
and complete it in class as the progres- 
sive steps are explained. At any rate it 
is a certainty that the teacher who 
draws with the children will always 
arouse the most enthusiasm and obtain 
interesting results. 


TWO GOOD MILK POSTERS BY GRADE CHILDREN 
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CONTRIBUTED 


WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


CIARA 
REYNo|D s 


P IN the Northwest where the big 
timbers grow and where mountains, 
real mountains, raise their snowy peaks 
high, the art teacher or supervisor is 
expected to do big things. When Clara 
P. Reynolds, with training for art teach- 
ing secured from Pratt Institute and 
Teachers’ College, Columbia University, 
was asked to put art teaching on the 
map at Seattle, she took hold and has 
kept art at its highest standard as a 
school course in her city. That is why 
she has been there ever since. 
Miss Reynolds combines with her 
executive ability a real ability to draw, 
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With Our Contributors 


Who’s Who 
of 


Art Educators 


< 


SAYLASAY 


Miss Reynolds 
finds time to 
grow colorful 
flowers 


paint, and handicraft any of the subjects 
she teaches. This is probably the reason 
all her teachers produce results and the 
pupils likewise, as they are shown how to 
do art and not only told how to do it. 
With interests varied and broad, Miss 
Reynolds holds the interest of the little 
child or the world-sure student or the . 
grown-up hardened to art influences. 
She appraises immediately the view- 
point of her student or audience and 
approaches with her art gospel accord- 
ingly. Anyone who meets Miss Rey- 
nolds will find that aside from carrying 
on her conversation or subject very ably, 


WITH OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


CONTRIBUTED 


that she at the same time is studying 
every expression and attitude of the 
listener and is making a complete inven- 
tory of the listener’s reaction to the sub- 
ject. She secures full information on 
every subject she goes into, and it is 
for this reason that she is so capably 
connected with art contacts in many 
avenues. Art in all its relations to life 
is her subject and her hobby is gardening 
which is art again in a restful and beauti- 
ful way. 

Asked to describe what her art super- 
vision in Seattle meant, the following 
answer will tell what Clara P. Reynolds 
does all in a day’s work. 

“In Seattle I direct all the art from 


kindergarten through high school. This. 


now includes eighty-five elementary 
schools, three junior high schools and 
nine senior high schools. I have three 
supervisors to assist. There are twenty 
special art teachers in high school, four 
in junior high school, and thirty in 
platoon or semi-departmental schools. 

“The different departments of the 
Seattle public schools co-operate so well 
that it results in many additional prob- 
lems for our art department, for example 
the selection of colors and furniture for 
new buildings. It is really a pleasure to 
have a part in these practical art 
problems. 

“During the year I find it of value to 


keep in touch with the various art clubs 
of the city by taking part on their pro- 
grams or attending their meetings. Our 
students are encouraged to attend the 
Seattle Fine Arts Society’s exhibits. 

“An organization of which I am at 
present treasurer is the Soroptimist 
Club of Seattle. This is similar to the 
Rotary of the men, only one woman in a 
particular line being eligible. It is made 
up of a most interesting group of women 
from so many different fields that just 
meeting them at the weekly luncheons 
broadens one’s horizon. 

“In preparation for the National 
Educational Association meeting here 
in July, I planned a colored picture map 
of Seattle, printed in five colors, issued 
by the American Crayon Company, 
through the interest of Mr. Knouff. 

“It was appreciated by the N. E. A. 
members and now map collectors are 
asking for extra copies, and one of our 
interior decorators tells me she is sug- 
gesting it to her clients as good for 
framing for the guest room. I have 
another dream map in my mind of this 
whole Puget Sound country. 

“Other organizations with which I 
enjoy working are the Industrial Arts 
Co-operative Service of New York, the 
Washington State Educational Asso- 
ciation, and the Pratt and Teachers’ 
College Alumni Association.” 


DOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOOOO0OOOODOOODOOOOOOOOOROOoOoooooooooonooo0o 


WE OUGHT TO HEAR AT LEAST ONE LITTLE SONG EVERY 
DAY, READ A GOOD POEM, SEE A FIRST RATE PAINTING, AND, 
IF POSSIBLE, SPEAK A FEW SENSIBLE WORDS. 


—Goethe 


i) 
OOODODOOOOOOOOOOOOOOCOOODOOOOOOOODOOOOOOOOOOoOOooOonoooOnooooooo 
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International Congress for Art 
Education, Prague, 1928 


FORTUNATE are members of the Eastern Arts 
Association who received a personal message from 
Mr. Lorado Taft, inviting them to join the party 
going to Europe in 1928. One is tempted to sign and 
return the application even though the wherewithal 
is not in sight. 

Further desire is whetted to a keen edge upon be- 
holding the faces of Mr. Taft together with those of 
Henry Turner Bailey and Augustus F. Rose which 
adorn the advertising section of this number. 

Whatever may happen at Prague, when the 
conference on art education is brought into being, 
one is sure of a delightful journey to and from the 
conference under the experienced guidance of 
either of these well-known men. Seldom has such 
an opportunity been offered. Those who are ar- 
ranging these great educational tours may find their 
chief labor in fencing with those who wish to go but 
for whom there is not room! Better send early 
reservation to the party of your choice. 

THE Art ALLIANCE oF AmeERiIcA, 65 East 56th 
Street, New York, N. Y., are the sponsors of two 
competitions which should interest many of our 
readers. The first is a Poster Competition to 
advertise the ‘“‘Pressa”’ or International Press Ex- 
hibition which will take place at Cologne, Germany, 
next May. This competition closes December 27, 
therefore this announcement is too late for those who 
have not already sent in designs. The second 
competition, ‘‘to stimulate the creative ability of 
American designers in the field of wallpaper,” will 
be open until the fourteenth of February, 1928. 
There should be many readers of this magazine 
eligible to enter this competition as designers of wall- 
paper, or to encourage pupils of unusual ability to 
enter. Back of each of these enterprises is the edu- 
cational idea of art applied to industry. Adequate 
prizes are offered; the judges are men and women of 
international reputation; the competitions are 
worthy every encouragement. 

Toe Meta Crarts, a publication behind which 
may be detected the inspired hand and head of our 
good friend, Augustus F. Rose, is another contribu- 
tion to fine craftsmanship. About it the editor says: 
“The ever-increasing interest in Metal work and 
Jewelry is responsible for this Brochure Series which 
is to deal with Metal only. <A wealth of information 
has been recorded about Metals and their use, much 
of which has never been published in a form of value 
to Craft teachers. It is hoped that it will be wel- 
comed by teachers and students alike. It is to be 
published occasionally and will be mailed to anyone 
interested, free of charge.” 


“Strathmore Charcoal Paper is eminently 
satisfactory 1n appearance, in price, and all 
other superficial characteristics. But—more 
important—it has a feel to it which to the art- 
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ist means—‘Here is a mighty good paper’. 
Ketunied porte 


For long, the uninterrupted uniformity 
and the constant quality of Strathmore 
Charcoal have been recognized as distin- 
guishing features of this fine paper. And it 
is particularly gratifying, at this time, to note 
that although the cost of other charcoal 
drawing papers has been steadily advanced, 
the price of Strathmore Charcoal remains 
the same... Send for free Sample Book 
to) Strathmore» Paper) Col, _Deptsta 1 
Mittineague, Mass. 
A Strathmore Single- 


NEW . Sheet Artists’ Paper 


with a high plate finish! Specimen 
included in the free Sample Book. 


CPAPERSIS RAR pOPSREE sPIGeL Uh E s 


& 


STRATHMORE 
Artists Paper and Bo € 
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VENUS PENCILS 


JBC light masses, dark masses, 
shadows and accents—fine lines, 
coarse lines, sketches, and the most 
detailed finished drawings, the 
famous VENUS Pencils, with their 
accurately graded leads, are indis- 
pensable. 
Plain ends, per doz. . . $1.00 
Rubber ends, per doz. . $1.20 
At all stationers, and stores throughout the world 
American Lead PencilCo.,214 Fifth Ave. N.Y. 
Makers of UNIQUE Thin Lead Colored Pencils 
12 colors—$1.00 per dozen 


Send Samples Venus degrees checked and a VENUS ERASER. 


For bold, heavy lines . . . 6B-5B-4B-3B 
For writing, sketching . . 2B-B-HB-F-H 
For clean, fine lines 2H-3H-4H-5H-6H 
For delicate, thin lines. . . . 7H-8H-9H 
Name 
Address 


THe 1487 (More or Less) Memsers of the 
Eastern Arts Association must have received that 
informing four-page “speech” from the General 
Chairman of the 1928 Convention, Mr. Joseph Wisel- 
tier. To them, then, this note will not be new, but to 
the rest of the 30,000 teachers of “‘the arts” within 
the Eastern Arts territory it will be most enlighten- 
ing. The Scuoout Arts Macazine cannot print the 
whole letter, but here are the high points: 

The nineteenth annual convention is to‘be held in 
Hartford, Conn., next April. The local committee 
is inaugurating a policy which will place the 
association professionally on a par with the great 
educational organizations of the country. 

Over seventy people have volunteered for service 
on the eleven local committees, under an executive 
committee of three. 

Two things are expected of each ‘‘red-blooded, 
professionally-minded”’ member: (1) immediate pay- 
ment of dues, (2) giving the names and addresses of 
those who should become members. 

Convention headquarters will be at Hotel Bond. 
Meetings will be held in the Hopkins Street and the 
Broad Street Buildings of the Hartford Public High 
School, and the Woman’s Club. Exhibits will be in 
the State Armory. All these meeting places are 
near together and each within five minutes’ walk of 
the railroad station. 

A monster exhibit of the fine, industrial, manual 
and household arts will be a feature of the 1928 
convention. Commercial exhibits will be so ar- 
ranged as to emphasize the connection between art, 
industry and commerce. 

It is necessary to make early reservations for hotel 
accommodations, and exhibition space. All can be 
taken care of, but early application is advisable. 
Address, Mr. Joseph Wiseltier, State Board of 
Education, Hartford, Conn. . 


\2 
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“THe FourtH NATIONAL SOAP SCULPTURE COMPE- 
TITION for the Proctor and Gamble prizes marks the 
amazing growth of a new and democratic art move- 
ment from the chance whittling of a bar of soap to a 
national competition and exhibition at the Anderson 
Galleries in New York three years later with 
thousands of entries from professional sculptors, 
amateurs and children of all ages, representing a 
cross-section of the creative impulse of America.” 

Gutzon Borglum, Lorado Taft, and other sculptors, 
artists and educators of national reputation includ- 
ing Alon Bement, Director of the Art Center; Leo 
Lentelli; Huger Elliott, Director of Educational 
Work, Metropolitan Museum of Art; Charles Dana 
Gibson; C. J. Barnhorn, of the Cincinnati Art 
Museum; Mrs. Charles Carey Rumsey; Dr. Gustave 
Straubenmuller; Associate Superintendent of School; 


(Continued on page xvii) 
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PJANDICRAFT SPECIALTIES 


TOOLS- MATERIALS - INSTRUCTION 


Leather cut from specifications for Classroom Projects. 
Lacing Thongs, best quality i in desired colors and widths. 
Our special gauge punch insures accurate hole spacing. 
Modeling, Stamping Tools, Instruction Charts. 


Send 40c. for 1927 edition Handbook of Craftwork which in- 


cludes color card and 1st of supplies. TRSTER GRISWOLD 
623 Park Terrace 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 


BASKETRY MATERIALS 

Basketry and chair caning are rapidly becoming very 
popular in the schools and in the home, as they are practi- 
cal, interesting, easy to learn and to do. We sell materials 
of the finest quality, reeds, rafia, wooden bases, chair cane, 
Indian ash splints, cane webbing, wooden beads, braided 
straw, rush, willow, pine needles, books, tools, dyes. Send 
15 cents for 65-page catalogue containing directions and 
illustrations of over 500 different articles. 

Louis Stoughton Drake, Inc. 

36 Everett Street Allston Station Boston 34, Mass. 


THE WORLD’S GREAT MASTERPIECES 
IN MINIATURE! 


Three groups totaling 226, about 31446” x 4144”, in colors of 
originals. Price as listed on folder, 3 to 2c each. Also 12 
designs for Textiles, Basketry and Pottery at5ceach. Send 
35c for 10 samples of the four groups with 8-page folder 
listing titles. Send for lists of ““Museum Prints’’ in full color 
of originals—sizes average 8” x 10”0n 11” x 14”—50c each. 


GEO. H. CLARK, 307 So. Franklin St., Syracuse, N.Y. 


Baco BATIK Dyes 


In 2-ounce tins, full assortment of colors 
rite for price list 
BACO PICAREFF PAINT STOPPER 
for controlling color outlines 
Twelve Standard Shades... 45 cents a jar 


Bachmeier & Company, Inc. Dept. 10 
436 West 37th Street, New York, N.Y. * 


MONE RIART ASB 
Patented May 26, 1925 
Three Sizes—Elementary, Primary, 


Kindergarten Fills Every need 


Made single or double. Prices moderate 


HELEN M. HOWELL 
317 S. New Hampshire, Los Angeles, Cal. 


Primitive Sculptor 


Eee copyrighted subject from 
the collection of the Art Extension 
Society. Reproduced by color photog- 
raphy directly from the original paint- 
ing under the direction of the artist. 


This is one Of the many exclusive 
American paintings available in Artext 
Prints and Juniors for classroom display 
and notebook work. Write for free 
sample and circular. 


Complete sample set of 159 Artext Juniors, 
will be sent post-paid for $3.00. Study text 
with lesson plan, 75 cents additional. 


A list of 3000 masterpieces of paintings 
available in Artext Print at 35 cents per copy, 
sent postpaid on receipt of 25 cents. 


A list of 100 subjects available in Artextra 
Prints, averaging in size 16 x 20 inches and 
published at $3.00 per copy, is now ready for 
free distribution. 


Teach Art Appreciation by means of good 
color prints, and insist on Artext publications, 
the only large collection of color reproductions 
made exclusively from the original paintings 
and under the direction of the museum au- 
thorities, 


ARtie EXTENSIONS SOGIE TY: 


Raymond P. Ensign, Educational Director 


Order Division 
WEstTPoRT, Conn. 


New York Office 
Tue Art CENTER 
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Figure Construction 


By ALON BEMENT 


IGURE Con- 

struction is 
based on the the- 
ory that the rapid 
execution of each 
stroke will produce 
skill and technique 
in much less time 
than the laborious 
and painstaking 
methods so often 
used. 

Each idea was 
thoroughly tested 
with life classes at 
Columbia University 
under the supervision of 
the author. 

Detail anatomy has been avoided, 
and construction of the human figure 
is taught in simple lines similar to 
the illustrations on this page. This 
construction is the kind most needed 
by the student specializing in maga- 
zine illustration, newspaper or com- 
mercial art, fashion drawing, or 
costume design. 

Figure Construction is an espe- 
cially effective text for classes where 
it is impracticable to draw from the 
living model. It is also the most com- 


plete and easily understood text for | 


class or self-instruction yet presented. 


Figure Construction was written by 
Mr. Alon Bement, Director of The Art 
Center, New York City, formerly As- 
sistant Professor of Fine Arts, Teach- 
ers College, Columbia University, and 
Director of Maryland Institute, Balti- 
more, Maryland. 


124 pages—more than 75 illustrations; 
cloth, $2.50. 


THE GREGG PUBLISHING COMPANY 
=1 NewYork Chicago Boston San Francisco London 
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in the GRATON & KNIGHT way 


CRAFT LEATHERS, 

COMPLETE WORKING PATTERNS, 
CONSTRUCTION AND DECORATING TOOLS 
FOR MAKING 
BEAUTIFUL, USEFUL ARTICLES 


Send 10 cents for Leathercraft Booklet 


Graton & Knight Company 


WORCESTER, MASS. 


No. 9 The Jockey Degas 
ART APPRECIATION MINIATURES 


must be faithful in color to that of the 
original paintings, or they are valueless. 


Our Reproductions are Faithful 


guaranteed printed from four-color 
process plates- yellow, red, blue, black. 


Unquestionably the finest published. 
WHY NOT USE THE BEST 


Price 2c. in quantity. Write for complete list of 
226 DIFFERENT SUBJECTS 


with instruction texts. Specimen Prints 
Free to Teachers. 


BROWN-ROBERTSON CO., INC. 
Educational Art Publishers 
Dept. S, 8 East 49th Street, New York 


COLORS & 


Made in Holland 


by the manufacturersof 
. THE REMBRANDT 


: ARTISTS oF ee 
0 ay 


TALENS & SON 


IRVINGTON-NEW JERSEY 


WRITE FOR PARTICULARS TO U.S. DISTRIBUTING OF FICE 


xli 


Going thru the press now is 


Hiivertiandicrs ite A Priceless Asset 


a bulletin dealing with hand weaving, ROFESSIONAL artists of today, like 
Bargello net work, and rugs in hooked their 


and cross stitch. 


illustrious forbears, choose 
colors that will preserve their work 


This number is the first of a series and for posterity. 
is offered gratis (so long as the supply ee : 
lasts) to craftsmen and teachers of tex- They insist upon purity, permanence 
tile arts. and lasting brilliance... qualities that 
have won for Weber Colors the implic- 
EMILE BERNAT @ SONS CO. it confidence of the American Artist. 


Dept. B Jamaica Plain Massachusetts : 5 
Fortunate indeed is the student who 


from the very beginning has impressed 
upon him the value of employing 
sane Mev 2 ecu ane trustworthy Weber Artists’ Colors. 
rder pictures for February birthdays a Write for the WEBER Art Supply 


Send 50 cents for 25 February pictures: 
gssnisetOn, Lincoln, Longfellow, Lowell, Dickens, Catalog, address Dept. S. A. 


their homes, etc. Size 544x 
F. WEBER CO., INC. 


‘The Perry Pictures eae oes: 


1220 Buttonwood Street, Philadelphia 


Branches 
227 Park Ave. 125 So. 12th St. 705 Pine St. 
Baltimore ere St. Louis 


BER EBERCO. 


ART SUPPLIES 


The Mill Ruysdael Since 1854 


Reproductions of the World’s Great Paintings 


One Cent Size. 3x3%. For 50 or more. 
Two Cent Size. 514x8. For 25 or more. 


Send 50 cents for 25 Art subjects, or 25 for 
Children, all different. Size, 544x8. 


Large Pictures for Framing. Artotypes. 
$1.00 each for two or more; $1.25 for one. Size, 
including the margin, 22 x 28 inches. 


Send 15 cents in coin or 
Catalogues stamps for 64-page Cata- 


logue of 1,600 miniature illustrations. 


onc Perry Pictures © 


Box 10, Malden, Mass. 


Interpretive 
Costume Design 
By Rose Netzorc Kerr 
In 4 folios of 12 plates each 


1. Egypt, Greece, Rome 
2. The Orient 

3. The Age of Chivalry 
4. American Costume 


Price each folio, $1.00 p.p. 
Price four folios, $4.00 p.p. 


Sample plates on request 


FAIRBAIRN ART CO. 
Dept. S 
736 W. 173rd St., N.Y. 


Oil 
Water 
Tempera 
Pastel 
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A “Kewaunee” Art Room 


The picture above shows the Art Room of the Junior High School, 
Ambridge, Pa., equipped with Kewaunee Art Tables. 


(On the left 
we show a Kewaunee Table with six private compartments, accom- 
modating six sections. It makes it possible for one room to take care 
of the maximum number of classes. ({ This is merely one of our many 
popular tables. Write for Fen Book. 


LABORATORY Aewuuiees NITURE Z CO: 


Designers and Manufacturers of Art and Mechanical 
Drawing Room Furniture for Schools and Colleges 


KEWAUNEE - ECONOMY PLANT NO. 2, Adrian, Michigan 


So 


Art Table No. 405 
for 6 Students 


COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
SYRACUSE UNIVERSITY 
ART, MUSIC AND ARCHITECTURE 
Four-Year courses in PaintinGc, INTERIOR DECORATION, 
Desicn, ARCHITECTURE, ILLUSTRATION AND COMMERCIAL 
Art, Pusiic Scuoot Art. 
Leading to the degree Bachelor of Fine Arts 
Two traveling fellowships—Six post-graduate scholarships 
SUMMER SESSION, JULY 3 TO AUGUST IO 
Haroup L. Butier, Dean Syracuse, N. Y. 


VESPER GEORGE jee 


SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART 


Second Term February 1 
Intensive Professional Courses 
Individual Instruction by Specialists—Scholarships— Booklet 


42-44 St. Botolph Street 


Boston 


NEW YORK SCHOOL of 
APPLIED DESIGN for WOMEN 


Thirty-sixth Year. Textile and Wall Paper Designing. 
Poster and Commercial Art. Fashion Drawing. Interior 
Decoration. Historic Ornament. Advanced Design. 
Teachers’ Course. Positions and orders filled. 


160-162 Lexington Avenue, New York 


ART and CRAFT SUPPLIES 
Reeds, Rafia, Dyes, Sweet Grass, Basket Bases 
Tooling Calf and all Leather Craft Supplies 
Beads, Yarns, Looms, Oil and Water Colors 
Parchment Shades and’ 200 other interesting items 
in our Catalogues; Free on request. 


THE JAYSON CO. INC. 


Dept. A 217-219 Mercer St.,N. Y. 


Free Trip to Europe 


You can earn a free trip to Europe next summer by enroll- 
ing your friends in our excellent Student Tours for 1928. 
Itineraries are now ready and include a cruise through the 
Mediterranean in specially chartered steamers, as last year. 
Full information from Agency Department. 


INTERCOLLEGIATE TRAVEL BUREAU 
2929 Broadway New York City 


NEW YORK SCHOOL OF FINE AND APPLIED ART | 


Frank Alvah Parsons and sixty-six specialists. 

YORK PARIS Catalogues 
Teachers Training includes Interior Dec- 
oration, Costume, Stage and Advertising 
Design. Summer and Winter Sessions. 
Professional courses for the trade. 

REGISTER NOW FOR JANUARY 
2239 B’way,N.Y. or9 Place desVosges, Paris 


PUTCO SS 
OOOO 
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Pratt Institute Art School 


BROOKLYN, NEW YORK 
Applied Design, Interior Decoration, Crafts, Life 
Drawing and Painting, Costume and Pictorial Illustra- 
tion, Commercial Design, Decorative Painting, Archi- 
tecture—Two-and Three-year courses. Teacher Train- 
ing in Fine and Applied Arts—-Three-year course. 
40 Studios. 64 Instructors. 4lst year. 
WALTER SCOTT PERRY, Director 


Basketry, Manual Arts 
and Weaving Materials 


Free Basketry Catalog. Free Art Catalog 
Free Weaving Catalog 


J. L. HAMMETT CO. 


Department D. Cambridge 39, Mass. 


Please mention THE ScHoot Arts MaGazine when writing to advertisers X1V 


J an Encyclopedia of 
At Last. ART SUPPLIES 


For the Artist, Draftsman, Crafts Worker and Student. 


The most 
300 
pages profusely illustrated. Will be sent to you postpaid upon re- 
ceipt of 25 cents. This remittance will be credited to you against 
future purchases. 


E. H. & A. C. FRIEDRICHS CO. 
136-140 Sullivan St., (Dept. S. A.) New York City 


complete and comprehensive Directory of its kind ever issued. 
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APPLIED ART/ 


The Book Most 
Highly Praised 
by Art Teachers 


AUTHOR: 
Prepro J. Lemos 
Director Museum of Fine 
Arts, Leland Stanford 


Junior University; Editor 
The School Arts Magazine 


THE 


CANAL OUR 
COLOR HARMONY 
SES 


FOR THE CLASSROOM 


A VISUAL METHOD SOLVING COLOR 
HARMONY PROBLEMS CLEARLY, CON- 


Compblete Course in 
CISELY, INSTANTLY AND CORRECTLY. P 


PAINTING 
AN APPROVED COLOR AUTHORITY IN DRAWING 
SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES THROUGH- DESIGN 
OUT THE COUNTRY. HANDICRAFT 


ELA COLORS KEYBOARD: . $10 
HOME FURNISHING CHART $2 


CHARTS OF BECOMING 
COLORS (Set of 3 types) $3 


Eight Chapters for Grammar Grades; Six Chap- 
ters for Academic Grades; Lesson Outlines for 
All Grades. (145 pages of compact text are il- 
lustrated with 232 pages of black and white cuts, 
and 35 full-page plates in 3- and 4-color process. 


The Price is $6.00 per copy postpaid 
| “Would give $15.00 for it” one writes 
SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


Publisher 


Pacific Press Publishing Association 
Mountain View, California 


Taylor System of Color Harmony, Inc. 
425 Fifth Avenue New York City 
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PITMAN PUBLICATIONS 
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Ornamental Homecrafts. By Idalia B. Littlejohns. 
180 pages, copiously illustrated in colored and black and 
white plates. Cloth, $3.00. 

Intended mainly for the use of the amateur, the home 
worker who desires to produce those dainty and artistic 
things which so many go without, because they are 
expensive to buy, or because they think they are too 
difficult to make. 


Dress Design. An account of Costume for Artists 
A Handbook on Historic Cos- 


and Dressmakers. 
tume from early times, containing over 600 figures, 35 
collotype reproductions for 100 specimens of Genuine 
Dresses, besides 80 Scaled Patterns, taken from Antique 
Apparel together with over 400 illustrations of Head- 


dresses and Footwear. $3.75. Adopted by the N. Y. 
Board of Education. By Talbot Hughes. 


Write for Our Art and Vocational List 


ISAAC PITMAN & SONS 
2 West Forty-Fifth Street NEW YORK CITY 


Write now for a copy of 


OUR NEW CATALOG No. 166 


LISTING 
Artists’ and Drawing Materials 


Fgeseee in 1869, this firm has been for more 
than fifty years foremost in a wide field of 
competitors as an Art Supply House. With 
these years of experience behind them, A. H. 
AxpsotTt €& Co. is especially well fitted to take 
care of your needs. - - - - - - 


A. H. ABBOTT @ CO. 
235 S. Wabash Ave. Chicago, Illinois 


Please mention THe Scuoont Arts MAGAzINE when writing to advertisers 


TEACH MODERN 
METHODS 9f FIRING 
CLAY- PRESERVE 


WORK of STUDENTS 


WR/TE FOR 
BULLETIN N2 360 


The Denver Fire Clay Company 


DENVER, COLORADO 


ART LEATHERS act Purposes 


For Tooling and Beaded Bag work. 
Calf, Suedes, Cowhide and Lining Skins. 


A variety of beautiful colors at lowest prices. 
“It will pay you to consult us” 
Samples and Prices on request 
“CHAS. A.’’ TOEBE 


149 N. 3rd STREET PHILADELPHIA, PA 
ESTABLISHED 1872 


Fancy Leathers yorkers | 


A 5-cent stamp brings you samples. 


Sold by the half or whole skin and cut to measure. Send 
$1.00 P. O. order for variety of colors of leather remnants 
for home and school woork. 
TOOLS, AND DESIGNS 
SNAP FASTENERS TO MATCH LEATHERS 
SPHINX PASTE 


W.A. HALL, 250 Devonshire Street, Boston 9, Mass. 


JEWELRY and METAL WORK 
Equipments and Supplies 
Tools of all kinds for Jewelry, Silver and Copper Work 
Send for information about Etching Matertals. You 
will be interested in our new Etching Mordant for Silver 


Metal Crafts Supply Co. 


TOOLS for 


Batik Work Wood Carvin 
Linoleum Block Cuttin 


MORITZ LOEFFLER Bloomfcid.Ns 


_—————— 
Se TTS 


Providence, R. I. 


Learn the message of Art 
through the ages from 


The University Prints 


Our Collection contains reproductions of all 
the well-known works done by the world’s 
great masters, beginning with the early 
Egyptian and going down to modern times. 


Sample Sets 
Grade Sets 
Catalogue 


UNIVERSITY PRINTS 
11 Boyd Street Newton, Mass. 


Send Now! for 
Beautiful Easter Designs 


Printed in Gray Ink, to be 
COLORED BY HAND 


These Scribner cards are being used by the thousands 
for teaching the principles of Good Design, Decorative 
Arrangement, Harmonious Color, and Appreciation of 
Beauty. Send a trial order; furnish water colors or 
colored crayons; and enjoy with the children the making 
of Beautiful Easter Greetings. 


Arthur W. Scribner 


10 Pearl Street Lawrence, Mass. 


and Tooled Leather 


Bloomfield,N.J. 


Please mention THE ScHoot Arts Macazine when writing to advertisers Xvl 


THIS college of the arts and crafts, lo- 

cated in the famous Bay Region of Cal- 
ifornia, offers courses leading to the 
Bachelor’s degree in Applied Arts, Fine 
Arts, and Art Education. 


21st Annual Spring Term 
opens January 2, 1928 
Write for illustrated catalog, 
F. H. Meyer, Director 


Broadway at College Avenue 
OAKLAND CALIFORNIA 


THE VISION-TRAINING 


method by correspondence makes an hour at home more 
gainful than all day in an art school by old methods. 


THE A. K. CROSS ART SCHOOL 


Boothbay Harbor, Maine, July to October. Gives artists 
better color and technique. Saves students years of futile 
study. ‘‘Enables the average person todraw and paint regard- 
less of age or condition in life.”—4. J. Philpott, Boston Globe. 
Winter address: Winthrop Station, Boston, Mass. 


(Continued from page x) 
and Harvey Wiley Corbett, ex-president of the 
Architectural League, will judge the entries. 

In the professional class, the first prize is $300, the 
second prize is $200, and the third prize is $100. 
For the first time a special prize of $250 is offered in 
the professional group for Straight Carving, which is 
defined as “‘ work cut or carved with a knife, no other 
tool used. ”’ 

The amateur section is divided into three groups— 
one for advanced amateurs, with first prize of $150, 
second prize of $75, third prize of $50 and five 
honorable mentions of $15 each. While this classi- 
fication has been created especially for advanced 
amateurs over twenty-one years of age, it is an open 
competition and anyone not a professional may enter 
regardless of age. In the senior group, for those 
over fifteen and under twenty-one years of age, the 
first prize is $100, second prize $75, third prize $50, 
fourth prize $30, and ten honorable mentions of 
$10 each. In the junior group, for those under 
fifteen years of age, the first prize is $25, second 
prize $20, third prize $15, fourth prize $10, and ten 
honorable mentions of $5 each. 

Entries for this year’s competition should be sent 
after February 1, 1928, and before May 1, 1928, to 
the National Small Sculpture Committee, 80 East 
11th Street, New York City, from whom entry 
blanks and further details may be secured. 

We Have ReEcEIvED two sets of postcards from 
Dr. Wilhelm Viola, General Secretary of the Austrian 
Junior Red Cross, which are reproductions of 
original drawings by the children in Professor 
Cizek’s Juvenile Art Class in Vienna. One set of 
ten cards is designed for Christmas and the other set 
includes nature designs and children’s interests. 
The cards have already found many friends in 
America. They are worthy of far greater circula- 
tion because they represent the excellent instruc- 
tion which children are receiving under Professor 
Cizek, help the great Red Cross Movement, and are 
in themselves beautiful gift cards. Orders may be 
sent to Austrian Junior Red Cross, Vienna L, 
Stubenring, 1. 
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INTERIOR 
DECORATION 


STUDY AT HOME 


Practical Training by delightful method 
conducted by leading authorities. Color 
harmony, fabrics, period styles, furni- 
ture arrangement, curtains and all 
fundamentals. Cultural or complete 
professional preparation. 

Send for free booklet 


Home Study Course — Booklet 15J 
Resident Course — — Booklet 15R 
THE NEW YORK SCHOOL of INTERIOR DECORATION 
578 Madison Avenue, New York City 


This school was founded in 1869 and 
has a long list of pupils who have 
won distinction as painters, sculp- 
tors, draughtsmen and designers in 
all branches of the arts. Its courses 
are thorough and give full opportu- 


nity for professional training includ- 
ing commercial art and lettering. 
By reason of its endowment, the tui- 


tion fee is moderate. 58th year 
Sept. 26, 1927 to May 23, 1928 
FOR CATALOGUE ADDRESS 


J. H. Gest, Director 
ART ACADEMY CINCINNATI 


Please mention THE ScHoot Arts MaAGazInE when writing to advertisers 


Birds in Pencil 


by Frances M. BEEM 


Let us take our pencils and sketch a blue-jay. How will 
we sketch it—in a nest? onalimb? with a solemn face? 
or with the head perked up with interest? Natural 
questions, not ordinarily easy to answer, but Miss Beem 
answers them with these 8 plates, showing the Robin, 
Canary, Wren, Parrot, Sea Gull, Chickadee, Blue Jay, 
Eagle, Owl, and Sparrow. 


With the eight plates is enclosed a folder of discussion 
ae and instruction by Miss Beem about conducting classes 
f. in sketching with the pencil as the medium and birds 
BS as the subject. 


a“: 


Rome eS 6 Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Animals in Pencil 


by Frances M. BEEm 


How do you draw a deer? Will it be a doe? Where will 
we begin? At this point these 8 plates come right in 
and take the burden from your shoulders. -Here they 
are ready to study and place before the class before 
one pencil line is drawn. These animals are shown for 
your class work: Elephant, Goat, Monkey, Camel, Bear, 
Deere Viger, and. lion: 


Miss Beem’s instructions printed in folder form are 
written to assist you in presenting animal sketching 
with pencil to your classes. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Oriental Decorative Designs 


by PEepro J. Lemos 


From the mystic East—India, China, Japan, Persia, Java—come these 
260 design motifs, ready to use in class. These designs are shown on 28 
plates; four of the plates show the designs in full color, and to explain 
and also to use them as class problems Mr. Lemos has written a four- 
page folder to assist you. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


Indian Decorative Designs 


by Pepro J. Lemos 


Here is a rea] Indian detour with Mr. Lemos as a guide. With these 
28 plates as your guide-book, you are taken on little journeys to the 12 
tribes of Indian design showing 300 different design motifs. Included 
ee these 28 plates is a 4-page folder of instructions and problem 
outlines. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


For Sale by ‘THE ScHoot Arts MaGazINnE 
Published by Tut Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order XVlil 


Here’s help for you arranged in handy Portfolio form 
(loose sheets 7 x 10 in. enclosed in folder cover) containing the pick of 
the best material published in The School Arts Magazine. 


PoRTFOLIO OR PACKET Postpaid 
752 *Animals in Pencil, 8 plates, 7x10 in. New eee «ellen dH aes MD 
753 *Art of Lettering, 12 plates, a LOM Te, ee Pee aera ahs) 
754 *Bird in Art, 16 plates, 7x10 in. . » dee ce RE 2. Lee) 
7ooee Birds in Pencil, 8 plates, 7x 10 in. New Portfolio A eis 

Busy Bee Packets for Grade Work, 16 rag breach. 7x10 in. 
501 *Animal and Toy Diane ars .50 
503 mCbristtas =) 5. -: Se Go ee ec Be ga zr) 
504 eWeacter. ap Pie ae pce ee ee a ee 
505 *Flowers and Springtime OD ig ESET SES, a, ae ARE SOD () 
509 BiaLowcon ta rememr et ti Ni Teneo BN) asin aera Ya ames () 
510 era VVOL Ctueiecee RAO aloe To: eel ne bP eer men) 
5h1 *Thanksgiving . ee an Wee ee gee 1 Te 50 
BZ *Washington and incall a rat ee a) 
151 *Cement Craft—Simplified, 24 plates, 7x10in. . eet eee Worl) 
101 *Costume Design, American, Colonial to 1924, 12 plates CP vee el OO 
102 *Costume Design, History of, Egyptian to 1840, AES en 
756 *Decorative Tree Drawing, 12 Diates, 7x 10in as eae 
105 *Figure Drawing—Simpl ash 20 plates, 7x 10 in. New Portfolio Ae 
757 *Gift Card Designing, 16 pl lates, x Oto : 15 
351 *Human Proportion Packet, 8 plates, (OALUR eee Fi 9 8S 
152 *Indian Decorative Design; 28 plates, 7x10in. New Portfolio te ee 
758 *Object Drawing, 12 plates, 7x10in. .-. ey. Sails 
155 *Oriental Decorative Design, 28 plates. New Portfolio weet ee le 
759 *Pen and Ink Drawing, No. 1, for beginners, 10 oe ee eS ae) 
760 *Plant Form in Design, 16 plates, x LOT eee Pe 0 ah Oe 
Pi meester pewoo hosters, 24 plates,</x1l0O:n... 3» .. ~~ 4. 1.50 
104 *Poster Panels, 16 plates i Mice lor. 8 V ard J.O71 OL0m ad me eee eer UU) 
103 *Poster Work, 24 plates, 7x10in. . te 68) 
761 *Principles of ‘Beauty i in Industrial Design, 8 plates, 710,11 oe 
352 *School Arts Alphabet Sheets, packet of 15 COPIES | Shei Maakaale) io 
Vovmeotilelite Wrawing. 12 plates, /x 1l0in, .. .; Shes ae Le 
PeemeircemeN rt. 16 plates, fx lO ins. =e eg ee eg | eel 
Books 

AA Applied Art,Lemos . . Ren i. et Pee, 2 cee ere. LC) 
BB Bookbinding for Beginners, Besse po) Wiig ahh kee 4 ae ane () 
FOD The Flush of Dawn, Bailey. . + \ REFS Tess) “AR eee ioe 
CG sColor Cement Handicraft, Lemos and Lemos pate 2). aaa ees 00) 
PFA Photography and Fine Arts, Bailevand Gal pneu Sie pe)? we OU 
SYS Symbolism for Artists, Bailey AnCeLOOl wk) us a weetee eb. Pee). ) 
Tue Scuoot Arts Macazine, 44 Portland St., Worcester Mass. ihanenlo2s 


*Items marked with * may also be obtained on this oe coupon from 
Practical Drawing Co., Dallas, Texas, Practical Drawing Co., 1512 Wabash Ave., Chicago, 
and Eau Claire Book & Stationery Coe Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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A New Portfolio by Pedro J. Lemos... 
Oriental Decorative Design 


By PEpro J. LEmMos 


28 plates showing 260 designs 
A plates in full color 


Four-page folder of instructions 
and class study outline included 


How many times have you wished 
that you could put your fingers 
on good examples of design from 
Japan}i China; @Persia® anda the 
mysterious countries of the Far 
Fast? 


This portfolio, with its 28 plates, 4 of which are in colors, 
is your answer. 


Mr. Lemos has selected these for art supervisors, art 
teachers, and students to use, thus making them simple 
and easy to do, yet strong and effective in appearance. In 
addition to the plates he has sketched out for you eighteen 
different ways to use these designs in a practical way. 


As a preliminary sample glance down the miniatures at 
the right. 


The famous Chinese Dragon designs are illustrated, the 
excellent single brush stroke bird designs of Japan, the 
bird and animal motifs of Persia, border textile designs 
from Java, are just a few of the designs shown on the plates 
as follows: 


4 of India (1 in color) 1 of Borneo 

4 of Persia (1 in color) ot java 

4 of China (1 in color) 2 of Hawaii 

6 of Japan (1 in color) 1 of Malay Islands 

2 of New Guinea 2 of Philippine Islands 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 


A companion portfolio to the above is Indian Decorative 
Design, $1.50 postpaid and described on page Xxi. 


For Sale by THE Scuoot Arts MAGAZINE 
Published by Tue Davis Press, Inc., 44 Portland Street, Worcester, Mass. 


Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 
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The ‘Romance of the Red Man is Written with... 


she INDIAN 


Decorative Design 
by PEpro J. Lemos 


Let your class exercise its imagination with Indians. Let them learn 
from these plates the picture language and then work out designs 
which tell a story. How many know the stories told on the borders 
of the Indian blankets, the pottery and the baskets? Here you may 
learn with Mr. Lemos as your guide. ‘The journey takes you through 
twenty-eight plates, four of which are in vivid Indian colors. 


Three hundred design motifs gathered for you by Pedro J. Lemos 
from museums in America and Europe and by long trips into re- 
mote places in the Indian country. Can you afford to be without 
this gorgeous collection of plates listed below? 


~ 


4 Plates—Aztec 1 Plate— Guatemala Indian 

2 Plates—Maya Indian 2 Plates—Navajo Indian 

1 Plate— Mexican 1 Plate— Winnebago Indian 

6 Plates—Pueblo Indian } ieRlate—-1C@hevenne Indian 

3 Plates—Peruvian or Inca Indian 1 Plate— Tent Indian Basketry 
1 Plate— Haida Indian and a four-page folder giving you 
1 Plate— Columbian Indian = four plates of designs in full color. 


Price, $1.50 postpaid 
Orders for 7 or more of this portfolio at $1.35 each 


USE THIS CONVENIENT COUPON 


THE ScHooL Arts MAGAZINE 
Worcester, Mass. 


You may send me the portfolio 
Indian Decorative Design 


with its 24 plates of suggestions, the 4 plates of de- 
signs in the vivid colors used by Indians and the in- 
struction folder containing 18 problems in outline 
with first step sketches. 


Enclosed is $ 


XXxl Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 


Mr. Bunny says, 


Are you 
ready for 
Easter ? 


Here is a way to en- 
joy Easter. These 
16 cards and 4-page 
folder of instructions 
will tell you how to 
make booklets,toys, 
cards, borders, paint 
eggs, create designs, cut-outs. Some of these 
Easter cards have the most ingenious folds and 
decorations you ever saw. There will be many 
a surprise for your classes and many a joy for 


yourself. Paster Busy Bee Packet 
No. 504 ' Price, 50 cents postpaid 


Paper Work 


Armed with a pair of shears, 
paste-pot, paper and these 16 
good cards, you can make hun- 
dreds of things, such as Dutch 
windmills, Indian wigwams, 
May-baskets, factory, school- 
house, church, kennel, chicken- 
coop, furniture for doll’s house, 
log cabins, crepe paper flowers, 
unique valentines with movable 
parts, toys, and cut-outs. Here 
are hours of happiness. 


No. 510 
Price, 50 cents postpaid 


Animal Toys and Drawing 


Children like to draw animals HOW TO DRAW DEER 
and make toys. These 16 cards ae i 
and folder of instructions will ir 

lead you on to happy moments 

of cut-outs. When it comes to 

drawing animals by the magic 

use of the circle, oval and tri- 

angle, you will be amazed with 

the easy strokes which assemble 

themselves into friendly animals. 


No. 501 
Price, 50 cents postpaid 


Artists use acbon line when drawing 


Tue Scuoot Arts MaGaziIneE 
44 Portland Street, Worcester, Massachusetts 


Your remittance should. be enclosed with your order 


[¥ GOOD 
SUGGESTION 


ART ae : 
ART DIRECTORS | 
AND DESIGNERS 


I The SCHODL ARTES MAGATINE 
i THE DAVIS PRESS: PUBLISHERS 
| dd PORTLAND ST, WORCISTER-MAMS: USA 
pels YyY 


How would you like 


to know 
How— 
to make paper cutting more interest- 
ing 


to conduct a poster contest 
to teach free hand lettering 


to establish a scrap library from clip- 
pings of magazine illustrations 


to make designs with a mirror 


All this information appears in the 
‘THIRD PRINTING” 
of the 32-page booklet 


‘‘Good Suggestions’’ 


Send for your copy No charge 


Art Directors and Supervisors 
You may have enough Good Suggestions to 
furnish each art teacher and school under 
your supervision. Tell us how many you 
need. 


County Superintendents 
We will send you enough for every school in 
your district—no obligation and absolutely 
no charge. 


Principals 
If you would like to have a copy for each 
teacher in your school—tell us how many 
you’d like. 


Write to-day to INEZ F. DAVIS 
THE Scuoot Arts MaGaZzInE 


44 Portland Street Worcester, Mass. 
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School Arts Helps for Drawing and Design 
Pen and Ink Drawing No. 1 


Arranged by Prepro J. Lemos 


There are so many questions asked by the beginner and so few 
places to turn for guidance that this portfolio will be a real friend. 
Where to get pen drills that will develop stroke and distance? 
There are 10 good drills on Plate 1. How is light and shade expressed 
with pen and ink? Plates 4, 5 and 6 show 25 good examples ranging 
from groups of vases and books up to the human face. These 
sketches and drills will guide you or your class along the right road 
to better pen and ink drawings. 

A complete outline course of 18 problems gives both the teacher and 
the student the right kind of help when it is most needed. 

Send for these 10 (7” x 10”) plates in a handy portfolio form. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Decorative Tree Drawing 
By Rose Netzorc Kerr 


Twelve plates showing pen drawings of beautiful trees in their 
natural surroundings—white pine, apple, young elm, beech and oak 
are used for advanced class work in sketching. 

These plates are wonderful examples of the many different ‘‘ Tex- 
tures”? obtainable by different pen strokes. Mrs. Kerr cautions 
“Do not go out and roam around searching for beauty in some 
ready-made form. Art has been defined as nature plus man. There 
is nature, you be the man.” Her four pages of personal notes will 
supply you with new vision and inspiration on decorative tree draw- 
ing. Twelve plates and four pages of notes. 


i Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Still Life Drawing 


Arranged by PEepro J. Lemos 


The 35 good examples of still life in these plates will help you to 
recognize that all-important quality of all drawing—perspective. 
If you have ever puzzled about high lights in drawing, then this 
portfolio will bring you the correct values in the right proportions. 

The advertising illustrations which you find in the good magazines 
today are about half action and half still life. 

You should have these 12 plates (7” x 10”) which are filled with 


fundamentals for good drawing i cecum 
A complete outline course of 18 problems arranged by Mr. Lemos (XS Sy 
will give you added incentive to better still life drawings. Select ih p 
Still Life Drawing.” 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


Object Drawing Portfolio 


By Franx J. Darran 


Twelve fine examples of pencil sketching. 


Teachers and pupils are constantly looking for good examples of 
object drawing with the pencil as a medium. These twelve plates of 
several common objects, so simple and yet finished in every detail, 
furnish splendid examples for teaching beginners effective pencil render- 
ing in light and shade. Thousands of these sets are now in use. 

Reproduced from Mr. Darrah’s originals without loss of detail, 
finely printed on drawing paper, 8% x 11 inches. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 


For Sale by Tur Scuoot Arts Macazine, Worcester, Mass. 


Xxil Your remittance should be enclosed with your order 


Poster Work 


by JOHN T. LEMOS 


If you like to create your own posters, building 
them up step by step, then these good ideas will 
be of special value to you. With the arrangements, 

————— tone effects, symmetry and unity shown, you'll 
easily blend these same qualities into your own 
| Keo class work. 

This portfolio has always been popular with 
teachers and students. It is nowin its 7th edition, 
a fact well worth considering when you decide to 
order “‘Poster Work.” 

Here are some definite posters: 12 excellent 
commercial posters, 9 different arrangements of 
the announcement of a play and 20 miscellaneous 
posters. 

Twenty-four plates, each 7” x 10”. ‘Three 
additional pages of notes and one page giving a 
complete outline course of 18 problems. ‘This 
outline course might well be used as a semester 
course in poster work, 


Price, $1.00 postpaid 
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This portfolio of 12 plates 
will correct one of the great- 
est weaknesses in poster work—lettering. There 
are five good poster alphabets ready for you to use. 
You will also have the various treatments and 
strokes so that your posters will be complete— 
good posters with good lettering. 

A course of 18 problems and a four-page folder 

of instructions is included with each portfolio. 


Price, 75 cents postpaid 
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These Posters Teach and Tell the Story 


School Posters 


by Joun T. Lemos 
Assistant Editor, The School Arts Magazine 


It will be easy to work out your poster 
problems with these good ideas and suggestions 


for Good Health, Good English, Feed the Birds, 
Civic Pride and Clean-up Posters. 


Suppose that the problem happened to be 
on health—then turn to Lesson 12 which tells 
which sizes of posters to make, how to work 
out good wordings, and it even suggests these: 


Take Exercise, Drink Milk, Always Happy. 
Sunshine Kills the Blues. 


Perhaps a Humane Poster might be re- 
| {| quired—on Lesson 14 you find the suggestion 
 é& _ of using photographs and pictures, and of 
a course a suggestion for working out the titles. 


There are suggestions for posters adver- 
tising the school games, plays and socials, as 
well as some excellent problems on commercial 
posters such as vacation posters, travel post- 
ers and store posters. 


Mitese:/4- plates. are: valuable, «Ll here, are 
16 plates of problems and 8 plates showing 31 
finished posters on school subjects. 


Single copy price, $1.50 


ROMEO INTHE © 


SENOOL PLAY 


For school systems purchasing 10 or more the 
price is $1.35 each. 
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HE above drawing was 

made by A.W.Rimanoczy, 

Cleveland Artist, with 
‘‘Prang Crayonex’’. The 
technique employed is known as 
the “Scraping Process’. Striking- 
ly beautiful effects that can be 
obtained with ‘‘Crayonex’”’ by this 
new process are not limited to 
professional artists. Your classes 
can do the same if simple sub- 
jects are selected. 


We are preparing 4-color illus- 
trated “Crayonex”’ article 
showing the different steps 
involved in the ‘Scraping 
Process”. Reserve your 
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copy today. It will amaze you 
to see what can be done with 
“Prang Crayonex’’, the better 
wax crayon. 


Our famous A. A. A. Service 
for Teachers) THE AMERI- 
CAN ART AID, under the per- 
sonal direction of Pedro Lemos 
and John T. Lemos, offers you 
scores of other intriguing class- 
work ideas; also consultation on 
your individual problems, with- 
out charge. Just put your diff- 
culties up to them. Write us 
or The American Art Aid, 
Box 1322, Stanford Univer- 


sity, California. 
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) CRAYON COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE eS =/ 488 HAYES AVENUE 
AND FACTORIES “Old pe rhful” SANDUSKY: OHIO 
NEW YORK - DALLAS - SAN FRANCISCO 
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